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A  scream  burst  from  Alice  and  the  Bradys  dashed 
forward.  The  gang  of  miners  had  attacked  the 
paymaster  near  the  door  of  the  office.  A  fierce 
fight  was  going  on  between  them.  “We’ll  save  him!’* 
cried  Old  King  Brady,  drawing  his  revolver. 
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THE  BRADYS  IN  THE  COAL  MINES 

OR, 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  SHAFT  No.  10 

* 

BY  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

r  •' 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  LUZON  MINES. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  December,  1909,  the  Bradys 
reached  Reddington,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  midst  of  a  driv¬ 
ing  snowstorm. 

When  they  got  off  the  train  the  wind  nearly  swept  them 
off  their  feet. 

It  was  after  midnight  ;  the  station  was  closed. 

A  few  lights  twinkled  here  and  there,  hut  as  for  seeing 
anything  beyond  the  station  itself  that  was  impossible,  nor 
had  the  world-famous  detectives  the  least  idea  where  to  go 
to  find  shelter  for  the  night. 

The  town  appeared  to  be  located  in  a  deep  valley,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  echo  thrown  back  by  the  noise  the  train  made 
in  pulling  out. 

Working  around  into  the  lee  of  the  station  where  they 
were,  in  a  measure,  sheltered  from  the  storm,  the  detectives 
paused  to  collect  themselves  and  decide  what  to  do. 

They  were  three  in  number. 

Old  King  Brady,  Young  King  Brady  and  Alice  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  noted  female  sleuth,  now  a  full  partner  in  the 
Brady  Detective  Bureau  of  Union  Square,  New  York. 

They  had  come  to  Reddington  per  order  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  Bureau,  but  why  they  had  been  so 
ordered  they  did  not  know. 

Such  is  often  the  case  with  Secret  Service  men.  They 
are  ordered  to  report  at  this  point  or  that  and  there  to 
await  instructions. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Bradys  are  not  regular  Secret 
Service  detectives,  but  they  have  an  arrangement  with  the 
government  under  which  they  are  called  here  and  there 
when  wanted. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  only  on  the  most  difficult  and 
troublesome  cases  that  their  services  are  in  demand.  Usu¬ 
ally,  cases  upon  which  other  Secret  Service  men  have  tried 
their  band  and  failed. 


Old  King  Brady,  on  this  occasion,  as  always  when  not 
in  disguise,  wore  the  long  blue  coat,  with  brass  /buttons,  the 
old-fashioned  stock  and  stand-up  collar  and  the  big  white 
hat,  with  its  extraordinarily  broad  brim. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping 
said  hat  in  its  place  this  night. 

The  old  detective  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  wind  where 
he  could  catch  his  breath. 

“Well,  upon  my  word,  this  is  an  interesting  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  he  growled.  “Realty,  I  hardly  know  what  to  do, 
Harry.” 

“The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  Alice  inside  somewhere/' 
replied  Young  King  Brad}',  “that  goes  without  sa}’ing.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  me,”  said  Alice.  “I  am  no  worse  off 
than  the  rest  of  you,  but  will  some  one  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  that  singular  light  up  in  the  air?” 

“Where  ?”  demanded  Harry. 

Alice  pointed. 

Sure  enough,  through  the  snow,  a  light  of  considerable 

extent  could  be  seen. 

/ 

Apparently  it  was  some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  valley. 

It  glowed  and  flashed,  now  dying  away  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  then  suddenly  brightening  up  again  all  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner. 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  the  old  detective.  “I  see  it  and  I 
think  I  can  explain  the  mystery.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
burning  mine  of  Reddington.” 

“What  about  that?”  demanded  Harry. 

“It  has  been  burning  for  the  last  thirty  years,  that’s  all 
there  is  about  it,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“And  can’t  they  put  it  out?”  asked  Alice. 

“Apparently  not,  since  it  is  burning  still.” 

“What  an  immense  loss  !” 

“Yes,  millions;  but  it  has  long  since  been  abandoned  to 
its  fate.  Well,  well,  we  must  not  stand  talking  here.  Let  ( 
us  head  for  one  of  these  other  lights  we  see  and  try  to  hit 
a  hotel. 
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Ouce  more  they  braved  the  wind  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  strike  just  what  they  were  looking  for. 

The  house  was  an  old-fasliioned  affair,  known  as  Fit¬ 
ter’s  Eagle  Hotel. 

The  landlord  was  still  up  and  he  received  his  guests 
cordially. 

“If  you  are  hungry  I  can  fix  up  a  cold  bite  for  you,”  he 
said.  “It  is  a  terrible  night.  Usually,  I  have  a  man  at 
the  station  on  the  arrival  of  the  midnight  train,  but  I  had 
no  one  to  send  to-night.  Might  have  gone  myself,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  but  I  didn’t  expect  any  one  on  account  of  the  storm.” 

The  detectives  declined  the  offer,  as  they  were  only  too 
anxious  to  get  to  bed. 

The  storm  passed  with  the  night. 

When  Old  King  Brady  went  out  on  the  hotel  piazza, 
next  morning,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  everything 
lay  deep  under  the  snow. 

On  all  sides  rugged  mountains  rose,  their  tree-covered 
sides  presenting  a  beautiful  picture,  with  their  canopy 
of  white. 

The  light  of  the  burning  mine  was  no  longer  visible, 
but  a  heavy  smoke  liung  over  the  mountainside  at  the  place 
where  it  had  been  seen  the  night  before. 

Harry  and  Alice  soon  put  in  an  appearance  and  they  all 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  breakfast. 

After  breakfast,  Old  King  Brady  went  into  the  office 
and  askefl  to  be  directed  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Bodkin. 

“You  mean  the  president  of  the  Luzon  Coal  Co.,  I 
suppose?”  said  the  landlord.  “He  is  our  principal  citi¬ 
zen.  You  will  find  his  house  a  short  distance  down  the 
main  street.  There  is  a  big  iron  deer  standing  in  the 
yard ;  you  can't  miss  it.” 

“Is  the  burning  mine  part  of  the  Luzon  Company’s 
property?”  inquired  Old  King  Brady. 

“It  is,”  was  the  reply.  “They  own  everything  in  sight 
around  Reddington.” 

“Have  they  given  up  all  hope  of  putting  it  out?” 

“Long  ago.  They  can't  put  it  out.  It  is  liable  to  burn 
for  years  to  come.  Was  it  very  bright  last  night?” 

“It  seemed  so  to  me,  but,  then,  of  course,  I  don’t  know 
how  bright  it  gets.” 

“It  has  been  very  bright  for  some  time  past.  The  light 
you  see  comes  frOm  a  cave-in  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Nobody  can  get  to  it.  It  has  been  thought  that  if  a 
stream  of  water  could  be  thrown  in  there  it  might  do  some 
good,  but,  as  I  §ay,  the  place  is  quite  inaccessible.” 

The  Bradys  now  started  for  the  house  of  Colonel  Bodkin, 
to  whom  they  had  been  directed  to  report. 

The  house  was  readily  recognized,  and  they  found  the 
mine  president  at  home. 

He  was  a  stout,  pompous  man,  and  it  pleased  him  to  keep 
the  detectives  waiting  a  full  half  hour,  which  did  not 
please  Old  King  Brady  any  too, well. 

At  last  he  entered  the  reception-room  into  "Which  they 
had  been  shown. 

Old  King  Brady  introduced  himself  and  partners,  stat¬ 
ing  what  his  orders  from  the  Secret  Service  Bureau  had 
been. 

“'ies,’  replied  the  colonel,  “I  have  been  expecting  you 
for  several  days.  Mv  friend,  Senator  Penrose,  was  good 
enough  to  use  his  influence  with  the  bureau  to  have  vou 


sent  to  me  and  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  solve  a  mystery 
which  has  been  puzzling  my  company  for  a  long  while.” 

“We  are  here  prepared -for  business,”  said  Old  King 
Brady,  “so  kindly  state  your  case  that  we  may  get  right 
down  to  work.” 

“In  the  first  place,  we  are  surely  being  robbed  of  coal,” 
replied  the  president.  “Just  how,  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover.  Our  coal,  you  must  understand,  is  peculiar. 
While  an  ordinary  person  would  not  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  any  other  coal  of  a  similar  character,  we 
can.  There  are  certain  parties,  both  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  who  are  putting  out  our  coal  from  time  to 
time,  a  carload  now  and  again,  and  underselling  us.  We 
know  it  is  ours.  This  is  one  point  we  want  cleared  up.” 

“Is  it  supposed  that  this  coal  comes  off  your  regular 
dumps?”  inquired  the  old  detective. 

“It  most  certainly  does  not,”  was  the  reply,  “nor  have 
we  any  idea  where  it  comes  from,  that  remains  for  you 
to  discover.” 

“You  have  had  other  detectives  on  this  case,  of  course  ?” 

“Lots  of  them.  So  has  the  railroad,  or,  at  least,  so  they 
claim.” 

“The  last  remark  would  'seem  to  be  well  put.  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  coal  can  be  hauled  unless  somebody  high  up 
in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  comp-any  stands  in  with 
the  thieves.” 

“I  believe  you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  find  out  who  that  some 
one  is.” 

“And  these  are  all  the  points  you  can  give  us?” 

“I  have  given  you  none.  In  short,  there  are  none  to 
give.  The  matter  is  simply  unexplainable,  hence  we  have 
decided  to  try  our  luck  with  you  people  who  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  able  to  solve  mysteries  over  which  every¬ 
body  else  fall  down.” 

“We  shall  do  our  best.  And  the  other  mystery?” 

“I  am  about  to  explain  it.  We  call  it  the  mvsterv  of 
Shaft  No.  10.  For  a  number  of  years  our  superintendent 
was  a  Cornish  miner,  notfcd  for  his  skill  and  his  ability 
to  handle  men.  About  two  years  ago  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  effort  to  reach  a  certain  point  on  the  mountain,  You 
must  know  that  we  own  a  coal  mine  which  has  been  burn¬ 
ing  these  thirty  years.  It  is  impossible  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  About  two  years  ago  it  broke  out. in  a  new  place. 
There  was  a  cave-in  which  admitted  the  air  and  conse¬ 
quently  gave  the  fire  new  life.  For  a  time  it, burned 
through  that  new  vent  like  a  volcano.” 

“Yes,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “we  saw  it  burning  at  that 
point  last  night.” 

“It  is  nothing  to  what  it  was,”  replied  Colonel  Bodkin. 
“When  this  happened,  Nelson  Craik,  such  was  the  name 
of  our  superintendent,  conceived  the  idea  of  running  a 
pipe  to  this  vent  and  attacking  the  fire  there.  For  this 
purpose  he  spent  much  time  exploring.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  trips  that  he  fell  into  the  vent  and,  of  coursed  that 
was  the  end  of  him.  Shortly  after  that  rumors  that  our 
Shaft  No.  10  was  haunted  began  to  be  noised  around. 
Miners  claimed  to  have  seen  Craik  in  the  shaft  at  night. 
Bad  luck  to  somebody  seemed  to  follow  those  appearances 
in  each  case.  So  serious  did  it  become  that  at  last  we 
found  ourselves  unable  to  get  any  one  to  work  in  No.  10. 
Our  miners  are  mostly  Hungarians  or  Luthuanians.  all 
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very  superstitious.  It  is  one  of  our  best-paying  shafts. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  close  it  down.” 

“  l  see.  And  what  is  your  own  view  of  this  matter, 
colonel  ?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Brady,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  saw  the  so- 
called  apparition  myself.  Certainly,  the  thing  looked  like 
Noise  Craik.  I  ought  to  know  him.  I  have  been  closely 
associated  with  him  nearly  all  my  life.” 

*  “And  did  bad  luck  come  to  you  after  the  appearance 
of  this  supposed  apparition?” 

“I  was  thrown  from  my  carriage  and  broke  my  leg 
within  a  week.” 

“When  was  i;his?” 

“About  six  months  ago.  After  that  I  ordered  No.  10 
closed.”  7 

“And  the  other  detectives  have  tried  their  hands  at  the 
mvstery  of  No.  10?” 

“All  of  them.” 

“With  what  result?” 

“No  result.  Craik  has  declined  to  show  himself  in 
each  case.” 

“May  I  ask  how  you  know  the  man  is  actually  dead?” 

“We  have  the  testimony  of  four  witnesses,  miners  who 
were  with  him  at  the  time.” 

“Reliable  men?” 

“We  believe  them  to  be  such.” 

“Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  list  of  their  names?  I 
would  like  to  talk  with  each  one  of  them.” 

“That  can’t  be  done.  As  it  happens,  all  of  them  have 
left  our  employ  and  gone  elsewhere.” 

“Even  so.'  May  they  not  be  reached?” 

“But  I  don’t  know  where  they  have  gone.  Oh,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Craik  is  dead.” 

“Inasmuch  as  I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  either  alive  or  some  one  is  pen 
sonating  him.” 

“I  believed  it  until  I  had  my  own  experience.  I  don’t 
sav  that  I  disbelieve  it  now,  but — well,  we  won’t  discuss 
the  ghost  question.  I  am  only  too  willing  to  be  convinced. 
You  are  here  to  lay  the  ghost  of  Shaft  No.  10 — if  you  can.” 

“How  near  is  No.  10  to  this  new  vent  of  the  burning 
mine  ?” 

“Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  an  inaccessible  ravine 
lies  between  the  two  points.” 

“Have  you  a  photograph  of  Craik?” 

Colonel  Bodkin  had  a  photograph. 

He  produced  an  album  and  showed  it  to  the  detectives, 
all  of  whom  studied  the  features  with  care. 

“And  you  consider  Carik  to  have  been  an  honest  man?” 
demanded  Old  King  Brady. 

“I  know  it,”  was  the  colonel’s  emphatic  reply.  “He 
served  us  most  faithfully  for  over  thirty  years.  ” 

“Was  he  a  married  man?” 

“A  widower.” 

“Had  he  children?” 

“No,  never  had  any.” 

Old  King  Brady  handed  back  the  photograph. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  have  any  further  questions  to  ask,” 
he  remarked . 

“What  is  your  plan?  How  do  you  propose  to  begin?” 
demanded  the  colonel. 

“My  purpose  is  to  begin  by  solving  the  mystery  of 


Shaft  No.  10,  for  I  feel  that  when  I  have  done  that  the 
mystery  of  the  stolen  coal  will  have  solved  itself,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Which  argues  that  you  believe  Craik  to  be  alive  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  coal  stealing.” 

“I  don’t  say  that.  What  I  do  say  is  that  either  Craik 
lives,  or  some  one  is  personating  him.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  for  purposes  of  their  own  that  the  coal  stealer3 
are  putting  up  the  ghost.” 

“Good !”  cried  the  colonel.  “Now,  then,  Mr.  Brady, 
let  me  say  that  you  voice  my  sentiments.  I  have  been 
talking  as  I  did  in  order  to  try  you  out.  But  Craik  is  dead, 
all  right.  He  was  straight;  in  receipt  of  a  large  salary 
and  had  no  possible  motive  for  disappearing.” 

“And  these  four  witnesses  who  have  disappeared?  Is 
it  not  a  bit  singular  that  all  should  have  vanished  who 
saw  the  superintendent  fall  into  the  burning  mine?” 

“They  were  only  Huns.  They  are  coming  and  going 
all  the  while.” 

“I  wish  I  had  their  names,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Probably  you  can  get  them  from  the  paymaster.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  can’t  remember  the  name  of  on&  of  them.” 

“Perhaps,  after  all,  it  matters  little,”  said  Old  King 
Brad}''.  “We  will  get  to  wTork;  the  first  thing  we  need 
is  a  guide  into  the  mountains  and  one  who  can  show  us 
through  Shaft  No.  10.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  “GHOST”  IN  THE  GALLERY. 

“Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  our  case,  governor?” 
inquired  Harry,  as  they  walked  back  to  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
where  they  were  to  await  the  coming  of  a  sleigh  which 
was  to  bring  them  the  guide  and  take  them  up  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

“It  bids  fair  to  be  rather  a  puzzle,  I  fancy,”  was  the 
reply.  “We  must  make  the  best  of  what  little  material 
we  have.” 

“Do  you  intend  to  put  in  a  night  at  Shaft  No.  10?” 
asked  Alice. 

“As  I  understood  Colonel  Bodkin,  the  ghost  walks  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night.  Still,  if  he  fails  to  favor  us  I 
suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  put  in  a  night  there.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Harry,  “that  wre  have  a  ease 
on  hand  with  two  distinct  ends  to  it,  and  that  one  of  us 
ought  to  get  busy  with  the  railroad  men.” 

“The  very  point  I  was  coming  to.  It  will  have  to  be 
done,  and  the  job  is  yours,  but  first  we  want  to  look 
over  our  ground.  That  done,  you  can  ostensibly  start  for 
New  York,  returning, at  once  in  disguise  and  start  in  to 
work  the  railroad  men.” 

“As  for  me,  I  hardly  see  how  I  can  be  of  any  use,”  ob¬ 
served  Alice. 

“Well,  it  hardly  is  a  woman’s  case,”  was  the  reply, 
“However,  we  shall  see.” 

The  sleigh  soon  arrived. 

Besides  the  driver  there  was  in  it  a  Hungarian  miner, 
who  told  Old  King  Brady  his  name  was  Joe  Podwics  and 
that  he  had  formerly  been  foreman  of  Shaft  No.  10. 
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He  added  that  he  had  been  especially  detailed  to  help 
the  detectives  and  that  he  would  have  no  other  business  on 
hand  so  long  as  they  needed  his  services. 

At  once  the  start  was  made. 

The  Bradys  and  Alice  were  driven  up  on  Bear  Moun¬ 
tain,  where  was  located  the  burning  mine. 

They  could  not  drive  directly  to  the  new  veqt. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  quite  a  long  tramp  through  the 
snow,  and  rough  work  it  was. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  edge  of  a  semi-circular  opening, 
about  thirty  feet  across  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

The  place  was  so  thick  with  smoke  that  nothing  could 
be  seen,  but  Joe  informed  the  detectives  that,  about  thirty 
feet  down  and  considerably  further  along  the  rocks  had 
caved  into  the  burning  mine,  leaving  an  opening  about  six 
feet  square. 

He  assured  them  that  it  was  as  much  as  their  lives  were 
worth  to  attempt  to  get  any  nearer. 

“You  knew  Mr.  Craik,  o f  course?”  asked  Old  King 
Brady. 

“Oh,  yes!” 

“How  did  he  cqme  to  fall  into  this  hole?” 

“He  climbed  down  into  the  ravine.  He  was  surveying 
to  see  if  a  pipe  could  be  carried  down  to  turn  the  water 
into  the  mine.  He  slipped,  rolled  down  over  the  rocks 
and  went  into  the  hole.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  his  ghost,  Joe?” 

“"Sure,  boss!  I  seen  it  twice.” 

“lrou  believe  it  to  be  a  ghost?” 

“Why,  sure,  boss.  There  hain’t  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“'Did  any  bad  luck  come  to  you  after  seeing  it,  Joe?” 

^“Sure  there  did.  The  first  time  my  wife  died.  Next 
time  one  of  my  children  was  run  over  on  the  railroad  and 
killed.” 

“What  did  your  wife  die  of?” 

“Typhoid  fever.” 

“'Did  you  see  the  ghost  in  the  daytime  or  at  night?” 

“Once  it  was  in  the  daytime,  the  other  time  at  night.” 

“Did  it  say  anything  to  you?” 

“No.  I  beat  it,  Mr.  Brady.  I  didn’t  give  it  a  chanst.” 

“Well,  we  are  through  here,  Joe.  Take  us  to  Shaft 
No.  10.” 

It  was  a  long  ride  around  to  the  road  which  led  to  the 
shaft,  while,  as  the  crow  flies,  it  was  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  Joe  assured  the  detectives. 

The  spot  was  a  dreary  one. 

The  shaft  was  an  incline  which  had  been  cut  directly  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  mode  of  descent  was  by  an  iron  car,  which  was 
operated  by  an  endless  chain. 

Colonel  Bodkin  sent  an  engineer  to  get  up  steam  and 
work  the  car  for  the  benefit  of  the  detectives,  and  all  was 
ready  for  them  to  go  down  into  the  mine. 

They  found  it  like  other  coal  mines,  dark,  damp  and 
dirtv. 

V 

It  had  been  quite  extensively  worked  and  contained 
many  galleries  which  were  shored  up  by  mine  ties,  or 
parts  of  small  tree  trunks. 

Joe  informed  them  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  shaft, 
for  the  coal  being  of  an  excellent  quality  and  prettv  well 
worked  out  on  one  side,  it  had  been  robbed  of  its  pillars 
more  than  it  should  have  been. 


The  pillars  on  the  other  side,  which  was  the  one  towards 
the  burning  mine,  had  not  been  interfered  with. 

But  in  spite  of  the  risk,  the  Bradys  went  every  whpre. 

They  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  however, 'for  the 
ghost  of  Nelson  Craik  failed  to  favor  them  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“We  must  go  on  the  watch  to-night,  that  is  all  there  is 
about  it,”  remarked  Old  King  Brady.  “What  time  will 
you  come  for  us,  Joe?” 

“Any  time  you  like,  boss,”  was  the  reply. 

“Say  ten  o’clock,  then.  We  will  put  in  a  little  sleep 
first.  Be  sure  to  have  the  engineer  on  hand.” 

“He’ll  be  here,  boss.  Colonel  Bodkin  wants  every¬ 
thing  done  to  help  you  out.” 

“And  will  you  watch  with  us,  Joe?” 

“Indeed  I  won’t!”  cried  the  foreman.  “That’s  the  one 
thing  I  won’t  do,  and  I  told  Colonel  Bodkin  so.  You 
won't  find  a  man  in  Reddington  who  will  watch  with 
you  in  No.  10.” 

“Then  we  are  up  against  it,”  replied  the  old  detective, 
quietly,  “and  shall  have  to  do  our  watching  alone.” 

It  came  about  that  way.  "  . 

Joe  came  for  the  detectives  at  the  appointed  time. 

Only  Old  King  Brady  and  Harry  went,  for  the  old  de¬ 
tective  would  not  hear  of  Alice  going  with  them. 

Joe  saw  them  safely  started  down  the  incline,  and  in¬ 
structed  them  as  to  how  to  signal  in  order  to  be  drawn  up. 

This  done,  they  descended  into  the  mine,  provided  with 
lanterns  and  revolvers,  ready  for  whatever  might  occur. 

There  was  a  little  shrine  at  the  end  of  a  certain  cross¬ 
gallery  where,  in  a  niche,  an  image  had  once  stood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joe. 

Above  the  niche,  which  had  been  the  resting-place  of  the 
image,  a  large  cross  was  cut  in  the  coal.  There  were  also 
two  rude  benches  in  front  of  the  niche. 

Here  the  miners  had  been  accustomed  to  gather  to  hear 
mass,  said  by  a  priest,  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  a  time 
when  the  shaft  had  been  run  on  Sundaj*,  some  years  before. 

Remembering  these  benches,  Old  King  Brady  suggested 
that  they  sit  around  and  smoke  until  midnight,  and  then, 
in  case  no  ghost  appeared,  they  would  make  a  tour  of  all 
the  galleries  in  search  of  him. 

This  they  did,  and  Harry,  after  a  little,  lay  down  on  his 
bench  and  fell  asleep. 

The  old  detective  remained  on  the  alert,  however,  and 
smoked  more  cigars  than  was  good  for  him,  no  doubt. 

Midnight  was  close  at  hand  when  all  at  once  came  a 
'smothered  report,  and  the  bench  shook  slightly. 

“A  blast!”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “Can  it  be  in 
one  of  the  other  shafts?  Yret  I  understood  Joe  to  say 
that  they  were  not  working  any  of  the  shafts  at  night.” 

He  got  up  and  going  to  the  wall  towards  Shaft  No.  9. 
put  his  ear  against  it  and  listened,  but  could  not  hear 
anything. 

Next  he  tried  it  on  the  other  side,  with  different  re¬ 
sult. 

Distinctly,  Old  King  Brady  heard  a  tapping  noise. 

The  strokes  came  at  regular  intervals,  seemingly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall. 

“Singular,”  muttered  the  old  detective.  “Joe  said 
there  was  no  gallery  beyond  this.  What  can  it  mean?” 

Continuing  to  listen,  Old  King  Brady  became  convinced 
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that  some  one  was  working  a  pick  on  the  other  side  of  that 
s  A.  Asa  me  wall,  whatever  else  it  might  mean. 

He  woke  up  Harry  and  they  listened  together. 

“It  £oes  to  confirm  my  theory  that  the  coal  stealing:  and 
the  ghost  business  dove-tail,”  remarked  Old  King  Brady. 
“I  cannot  doubt  it.  This  tapping  may  prove  to  be  a 
clew.” 

“Shall  we  take  up  the  search?”  asked  Harry. 

#“We  may  as  well,”  was  the  reply.  “Get  your  lantern 
and  we  will  make  the  rounds.” 

They  went  from  gallery  to  gallery,  with  no  result. 

At  length  they  started  back  as  they  supposed,  along  the 
gallery  which  ended  at  the  shrine,  but  when  they  came  to 
its  end  there  was  no  shrine. 

“Bother!”  exclaimed  the  old  detective,  “now  we"  have 
lost  our  wav.” 

“We  must  get  back,”  said  Harry,  and  he  turned  abruptly, 

“Great  Scott!  governor,  look!”  he  breathed. 

At  the  end  of  the  line  of  light  thrown  by  the  lantern 
stood  a  man. 

He  wore  a  glazed  hat,  with  a  miner’s  lamp  stuck  in  it. 

His  hand  was  raised  to  his  eyes  and  he  seemed  to  be 
staring  at  the  Bradys. 

There  was  not  light  enough  to  enable  them  to  see  his 

face  with  anv  distinctness. 

*/ 

“Can  that  be  our  ghost?”  breathed  Old  King  Brady. 

“I  wish  T  could  get  a  look  at  his  face,”  whispered  Harry. 

All  at  once  the  man  put  his  hand  against  his  mouth  and 
threw  back  his  head. 

Then  through  the  gallery  there  resounded  a  succession  of 
the  most  unearthly  yells  the  Bradys  had  ever  listened  to. 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  behind  them,  yet  they 
could  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  figure  in  front  who  was 
doing  the  yelling. 

Yet  the  illusion  was  so  perfect  that  both  turned  in¬ 
stinctively. 

Instantly  the  sound  ceased. 

When  they  looked  around  the  figure  had  vanished. 

One  more  yell  followed. 

It  was  a  cry  stranger  and  more  weird  than  any  which 
had  preceeded  it  and  seemed  to  trail  away  in  the  distance. 

“That  will  be  our  ghost,  all  right,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“He  is  trying  to  scare  us  off.” 

They  waited,  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  next. 

Nothing  happened. 

The  stillness  of  death  prevailed  in  that  lonely  gallery. 

“Great  Scott!  It  actually  gives  me  the  creeps,”  mut¬ 
tered  Harry,  “and  I  am  not  given  to  such  nonsense, 

either.” 

“Let’s  get  back,”  said  the  old  detective.. 

“Do  you  mean  out  of  the  shaft?” 

“'No;  back  to  the  shrine.” 

“If  we  can  find  it.” 

“We  mu.st  find  it.  Of  course,  we  can't  permanently 
lose  ourselves  down  here.” 

They  soon  found  the  right  gallery. 

It  wa3  not  a  long  one. 

Harry  flashed  his  electric  pocket  lamp  ahead  as  the 
light  would  carry  further  than  the  lantern. 

“There’s  the  shrine,  all  right!”  he  exclaimed.  “And 
look,  governor!  There’s  a  man  leaning  against  it,  surest 
thing  you  know !” 


“Our  ghost  again?” 

“Don't  look  like  him.  Shall  we  advance?” 

“By  all  means.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for.” 

They  placed  their  revolvers  where  they  could  get  at  them 
on  the  instant,  and  hurried  forward. 

In  a  minute  they  came  to  a  point  where  they  could  see 
the  man  distinctly. 

He  was  a  shorter  person  than  the  other  and  quite  differ¬ 
ently  dressed,  wearing  no  glazed  hat  nor  had  he  a  light 
of  any  kind. 

“Friend,  who  are  you?”  called  Old  King  Brady. 

“Rash  mortal,  would  you  challenge  the  dead?”  replied 
the  form,  in  a  deep  voice. 

“I  would,  indeed !”  was  the  answer.  “I  fear,  no  man 
dead  or  alive.  Which  is  it  with  }'Ou?” 

“I  am  a  spirit — a  living  spirit.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  death.” 

“If  you  are  a  spirit,  then,  tell  me  your  name.” 

“Spirits  have  no  names  as  mortals  know  them.  The 
name  I  bore  when  in  the  body  I  no  longer  remember,  but 
as  my  bodily  face  looked,  so  looks  my  spirit  face.  Ad¬ 
vance  and  see  for  yoursdf.” 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  shrine,  with  folded  arms, 
awaiting  their  approach. 

“Do  you  accept  that  challenge,  governor?”  breathed 
Young  King  Brady. 

“I  do,”  was  the  emphatic  reply,  and  the  old  detective 
started  ahead. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  RAILROAD. 

Old  King  Brady  walked  on,  with  Harry  close  beside  him. 
As  they  drew  near,  both  perceived  the  resemblance  borne 
by  the  face  of  the  figure  of  the  photograph  of  Nelson  Craik. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  their  thoughts  were  read. 

“Advance  no  further !”  said  the  form  the  instant  they 
perceived  this.  “You  know  who  I  am.” 

“I  do,”  replied  Old  King  Brad}q  halting.  “You  are 
Nelson  Craik.” 

“All  that  is  left  of  him.  As  you  speak  my  earthly  name 
it  returns  to  my  memory.  Leave  this  place.  Bet  warned  in 
time.  For  mortal,  like  you,  it  is  not  safe.  It  is  now  the 
abode  of  the  dead.” 

At  the  same  instant  there  came  a  loud  explosion  and 
violent  rush  of  wind. 

The  lanterns  of  the  detectives  were  extinguished  and 
they  stood  in  the  dark. 

“Great  guns!  This  is  tremendous!”  gasped  Harry. 

“Light  up  quick,”  said  the  old  detective. 

Again  those  unearthly  cries  were  heard. 

But  they  died  away  in  the  distance  before  Harry  got 
his  lantern  lighted. 

The  form  which  stood  at  the  shrine  had  now  vanished. 

The  Bradys  found  themselves  alone. 

“It  beats  the  band!”  muttered  Harry.  “The  lanterns 
are  supposed  to  be  wind  proof,  too.” 

“Not  when  the  wind  strikes  in  from  below,  as  this  did,” 
replied  Old  King  Brady,  quietly. 

“Did  it,  then?  I  didn’t  observe  it.” 
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“It  certainly  did,” 

“But  how?  Where  frbm?” 

“You  ask  me  too  much.” 

“And  our  ghost?” 

“Has  relieved  us  of  his  presence. 

“Governor,  this  is  all  very  singular.” 

“The  nearest  approach  to  a  genuine  ghost  show  which 
I  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  witness.  But  never  mind. 
We  will  explain  it  all  before  we  get  through.” 

“I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so;  all  the  same,  I  think 
we  are  up  against  a  pretty  stiff  sort  of  mystery.” 

“We  are,  Harry;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  But  you  must 
remember  that  if  this  ghost  business  is  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  shaft,  as  it  has  done,  these  men 
must  have  a  big  stake  to  consider.” 

“Right.  Moreover,  they  have  had  a  long  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  exhibition.”  , 

“So  they  have.  I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts.  No  more  do 
you.  It’s  slick  work,  just  the  same.” 

“Where  can  he  have  gone  to,  governor?  He  certainly 
did  not  pass  us.” 

“No.” 

“And  the  gallery  ends  at  the  shrine.” 

“Let  us  investigate.  That  shrine  would  be  an  excellent 
place  to  make  a  secret  door,  leading  from  one  gallery  to 
another,  for  no  one  would  ever  think  of  disturbing  it.” 

“That’s  right.  -  It  would  be  just  the  place  they  would  be 
likely  to  choose.” 

The  Bradys  now  went  to  work  on  the  shrine. 

But  if  there  was  any  way  of  converting  the  thing  into 
a  door  they  failed  to  find  it. 

Half  an  hour’s  exertion  left  them  no  wiser  than  they 
had  been. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  further  occurred. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  finished,  our  work,”  said 
Old  King  Brady  at  last.  “I  don’t  see  what  more  we 
can  do.” 

“Nor  do  I,”  replied  Harry.  “I  vote  we  pull  out.” 

“I  think  it  best.  This  is  a  splendid  place  for  an  old 
fellow  like  me  to  contract  rheumatism,  and  I  am  not  anx¬ 
ious  for  that.” 

They,  according^,  made  their  way  to  the  car  and 
sounded  the  signal. 

Getting  into  the  car,  it  presently  began  to  ascend  the 
incline  and  they  were  soon  out  of  Shaft  No.  10. 

Their  sleigh  was  promptly  hitched  up'  by  the  driver, 
whom  Harry  aroused  in  the  barn,  and  they  were  driven 
back  to  the  hotel ;  the  landlord  having  given  them  a  latch¬ 
key,  they  were  able  to  get  in  and^go  to  bed. 

Of  course,  Alice  was  greatly  interested  when  she  came 
to  hear  the  occurrences  of  the  night. 

“I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  in  it  so  much,”  she1 
said.  “If  you  watch  again  you  certainly  must  consent 
to  let  me  go.” 

“Are  you  going  to  report  to  Colonel  Bodkin?”  inquired 
Harry.  • 

“I  think  so,”  said  the  old  detective.  “I  am  a  bit  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  how  he  takes  it.  We  will  go  to  his  house  right 
away  after  breakfast.” 

They  did  not  have  to. 

They  had  not  yet  left  the  table  when  Colonel  Bodkin  was 
announced. 


“Well,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “and  what  is  the  report? 
Did  you  watch  in  Shaft  No.  10  last  night?” 

“We  did,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “From  half-past 
ten  to  half-past  one.” 

“Did  you  see  the  ghost?” 

“We  were  especially  favored.  We  saw  two.” 

“Two?  You  go  me  one  better.  Did  what  you  saw  re¬ 
semble  Craik?” 

“Not  only  that  but  one  of  our  ghosts  admitted  that  he 
was  Nelson  Craik.” 

“Oh,  it  spoke,  then?” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  had  quite  a  little  conversation.” 

“What  was  said?” 

“Nothing  to  the  point.” 

“And  the  other?” 

“Certainly  did  not  resemble  Craik,  rather  an  ordinary 
coal  miner.” 

“Mr.  Brady,  you  interest  me  greatly.  Pray  give  me 
details,”  urged  the  colonel. 

Old  King  Brady  favored  him. 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?”  was  then  asked. 

“I  adhere  to  my  original  opinion.  The  ghost  theory  is 
mere  nonsense.  These  men  find  it  pays  them  to  have 
Shaft  No.  10  closed.” 

“But  even  if  you  are  right  there  certainly  has  been  no 
coal  stolen  from  No.  10.” 

“Can  you  be  sure  of  that?” 

“Why,  yes.” 

“How  long  since  you  have  been  down  in  No.  10, 
colonel  ?” 

The  colonel  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  not  been 
down  the  shaft  in  two  years. 

“  So  you  see  you  have  no  right  to  be  sure,”  said  Old 
King  Brady.  *“Now  let  me  tell  you  something  more.  As  I 
sat  there  by  the  shrine  I  heard  a  blast  fired.  Could  I  hear 
such  a  thing  coming  from  one  of  your  other  shafts?”  * 

“You  certainly  could  if  the  shafts  were  running  at 
night,  but  none  of  them  are.” 

“Then  where  was  that  blast  fired?” 

“You’ve  got  me;” 

“I  also  distinctly  heard  some  one  working  a  pickaxe. 
That  was  when  I  had  my  ear  against  the  wall  on  the  side 
towards  the  burning  mine.” 

“It  is  very  singular.” 

“Colonel,  have  you  a  map  of  the  burning  mine?” 

“I  have  not.  There  is  one  at  the  main  office  of  the 
company,  in  Philadelphia,  however.  I  am  going  there  to¬ 
day.  That’s  why  I  looked  in  on  you.  I’ll  look  the  mat¬ 
ter  up.” 

“And  see  how  near  its  galleries  would  come  to  the  gallery 
of  the  shrine.” 

“Yes.”  \ 

“When  shall  you  return?” 

“Probably  to-morrow.” 

“Then  wire  me  the  result  of  your  investigations.” 

“That  I  can  do.” 

“Word  your  telegram  in  a  general  way  so  it  can't  be 
fully  understood  bv  any  one  \ but  ourselves.  Bv  the  way, 
were  you  ever  in  this  burning  mine?” 

“Oh,  no!  I  am  only  forty  years  old.  Mr.  Brady.  When 
that  mine  took  fire  I  was  only  ten.” 

“Was  Craik  ever  in  it?” 
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“Yes.  lie  worked  in  it  as  a  young  man.” 

“What  is  liis  age?” 

“  I  should  say  he  must  be  nearly  sixty,  if  lie  lives,  as  you 
believe.” 

“Then  you  don't  know  whether  the  galleries  of  the 
burning  mine  come  anywhere  near  Shaft  No.  10  or  not?” 

“They  certainly  come  near  it,  some  of  them  at  least, 
but  I  can't  tell  you  how  near  until  I  consult  the  diagram.” 

“'Where  is  the  main  entrance,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
5a vine  as  No.  10  ?” 

“Wes,  about  half  a  mile  from  if.” 

“Is  it  closed?” 

“No,  it  stands  open,  but  the  shaft  is  closed  lower  down 
bjr  the  ashes  of  the  burned  coal.  You  can  only  go  in  a 
short  distance.” 

Here  the  conversation  ended  as  Colonel  Bodkin  had  to 
go  for  his  train. 

Harr}',  having  given  it  out  that  he  was  going  to  New 
York  to  work  on  another  case,  went  away  on  the  same 
train,  intending  to  run  down  the  road  a  short  distance  and 
then  return  in  disguise  to  get  in  his  fine  work  with  the 
railroad  men. 

“Now,  Alice,  let’s  you  and  I  take  a  sleigh  ride,”  said 
Old  King  Brady  after  the  train  had  pulled  out.  “I  can 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do.” 

Alice  assented. 

As  she  well  knew,  Old  King  Brady  never  does  anything 
without  a  motive. 

Sometimes  he  explains  his  reasons  and  sometimes  he 

doesn't. 

This  was  one  of  the  times  when  there  was  no  explana¬ 
tion  coming.  - 

A  comfortable  sleigh  was  hired  and  Old  King  Brady, 
acting  as  his  own  driver,  started  out. 

“Where  do  we  go?”  asked  Alice,  curious  to  know  what 

it  meant. 

“We  are  just  going  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land,”  said  the 
old  detective.  “I  am  all  at  sea  in  this  case.  I  want  to 
study  the  country  and  then  I  shall  be  better  able  to  form 
some  conclusion  as  to  how  to  get  to  work.  As  it  is,  we 
know  nothing,  and  to  spend  time  watching  those  fellows 
who  are  playing  ghost  in  Shaft  No.  10  is  mere  nonsense.” 

They  drove  about  all  the  morning,  covering  nearly  every 
road  in  the  vicinity. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  roads  on  the  other 
side  of  Bear  Mountain. 

Here  they  came  into  a  wild  country  which  was  almost  un¬ 
inhabited. 

An  independent  railroad,  a  coal  road  owned. and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Whitby  Coal  Company,  an  aggressive  rival 
of  the  Luzon  Company,  ran  through  this  valley,  connect¬ 
ing  with  a  different  trunk  line  from  the.  one  which  ran 
through  Reddington. 

All  this  Old  King  Brady  learned  during  that  morning 

ride. 

This  road  passed  directly  under  Bear  Mountain,  on  the 
other  side.  Buzzard  Valley  was  the  name  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  through  which  it  ran. 

Old  King  Brady  drove  its  entire  length  almost  to  the 
Whitby  mine,  passing  only  three  wretched  houses  on  the 

way. 


At  length,  coming  to  a  small  village,  he  put  up  his  horse 
and  stopped  for  dinner  at  a  tavern. 

“I  have  had  a.  delightful  ride,”  remarked/Aliee  as  they 
sat  at  the  table,  “but  I  can’t  see  that  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  thing.” 

“Indeed!”  replied  the  old  detective.  “It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  made  two  important  discoveries.” 

“Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Brady.  I  have  discovered  noth- 
mg.” 

“And  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  what  I  have 
found  ?” 

“Most  decidedly.” 

“Did  you  happen  to  particularly  observe  that  coal  train 
which  passed  us  ?” 

“The  one  that  stopped  there  in  the  woods?” 

“Yes.  The  down  train.” 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  noticed  anything  peculiar  about  it.” 

“Didn’t  you  notice  that  six  Italians  with  snow-shovels 
got  off  and  went  into  the  woods?” 

%  “Yes.” 

‘  “Why?” 

“Why  what?” 

“Why  should  Italians  be  shoveling  snow  in  the  woods  in 
that  wild  place?” 

“I  am  \bound  to  confess  that  I  gave  the  matter  no 
thought.” 

“There  you  fell  down.  We  were  then  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  burning  mine,  as  I  understand  the  lay  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  investigated.  That’s  one  point.” 

“And  the  other?” 

“Did  you  observe  a  switch  just  before  we  came  to  the 
point  where  the  train  stopped  ?  There  was  a  distinct  path 
alongside  of  it.  Both  the  track  and  the  path  ran  directly 
into  the  forest.  Again,  I  ask  why?” 

“You  ask  me  too  much.” 

“I  ask  myself  too  much,  but  I  shall  have  to  find  out. 
We  will  investigate  these  points  on  our  return  trip.” 

“What  do  you  suspect?” 

“A  secretly  operated  coal  road,  Alice.  It  must  be  so. 
You  see,  thanks  to  this  snow  storm,  we  are  favored  with 
a  chance  to  track  these  things  out  such  as  the  detectives 
who  preceded  us  may  not  have  had.  We  will  finish  our 
dinner  and  get  right  back  there..  I  don’t  despair  of  doing 
business  this  day.” 

“Why  not  make  some  cautious  inquiries  here?” 

“I  shan’t  ask  a  question.  According  to  Fitter,  the  land¬ 
lord  at  Reddington,  the  Whitby  and  the  Luzon  companies 
have  long  been  in  a  state  of  bitter  rivalry.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  that  this  should  not  have  afforded  a  key  to 
the  situation  to  the  detectives  who  have  been  working  on 
the  case,  I  still  believe  it  to  be  the  key.  At  all  events, 
I  am  going  to  work  it  for  what  it  is  worth.” 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  Old  King  Brady  drove  back 
down  the  line. 

When  he  reached  the  place  where  the  switch  turned  off 
he  turned  aside  and  driving  into  the  woods  to  a  spot 
where  the  sleigh  would  be  completely  concealed,  he  got  out 
and  with  Alice  returned  to  the  railroad. 

“We  will  now  follow  this  switch  and  see  where  it  leads 
us,”  he  said.  “I  have  every  hope  of  making  some  sub¬ 
stantial  discovery.” 
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“'If  it  runs  straight,  it  can't  go  far,”  observed  Alice,  “for 
the  mountain  is  only  a  short  distance  away.” 

“Not  over  a  mile,  certainly.  But  now  to  walk  the  ties. 

The  tracks  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  snow.  That  the 
switch  was  in  constant  use  was  evident. 

Its  length  proved  to  be  about  a  mile,  as  Old  King  Brady 
had  estimated. 

The  road  ended  abruptly  at  a-  narrow  but  deep  gully, 
through  which  ran  a  noisy  stream. 

Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  track,  were  great  piles  of 
cord  wood. 

To  a  casual  observer,  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
road  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  this 
cord  wood. 

But  Old  King  Brady  is  no  casual  observer. 

He  stood  for  quite  a  time  studying  the  situation  in 
silence. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  break  was  more  cordwood, 
piled  up  parallel  with  the  gully.  Just  beyond  was  the 
westerly  base  of  Bear  Mountain.  * 

“Well?”  demanded  Alice,  breaking  silence  at  last.  “Does 
this  wood  explain  the  mystery?” 

“By  no  means,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “It  ex¬ 
plains  nothing.” 

“Again  we  find  ourselves  up  against  mystery.  Let  us 
call  it  the  mystery  of  the  railroad. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HARRY  RINDS  PLENTY  TO  AMUSE  HIM. 


Harry  turned  up  at  Reddington  at  noon. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  hold 
any  communication  with  Old  King  Brady  and  Alice,  or 
even  to  go  near  the  hotel.  So  he  went  to  a  cheap  boarding 
house,  patronized  by  railroad  men,  where  he  attempted  to 
hire  a  room. 

The  landlady  had  no  rooms  to  rent,  however,  nor  did 
she  know  of  any  one  who  had. 

The  only  way  will  be  for  you  to  persuade  some  one  to 
let  you  room  with  them,”  she  said.  “If  you  will  stop  to 
dinner  Fll  introduce  you  to  the  men  and  you  may  be  able 
to  catch  on.  What's  your  name?” 

Harry  gave  the  name  of  Jack  Pilling  and  assented  to 
what  the  landlady  said. 

But  there  proved  to  be  no  one  among  her  guests  who 
was  willing  to  give  up  half  his  bed. 

Harry  put  on  a  disappointed  air,  but  even  that  did  not 
do  any  good. 

There  was  one  old  man,  a  fireman  on  the  road,  who 
seemed  to  take  pity  on  him.  He  called  Harry  aside  and 
asked  him  about  himself. 

“What  did  you  come  to  Redding  for,  anyhow?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“Looking  for  work,”  replied  Harry. 

“On  the  road?” 

“At  anything.” 

“Have  you  ever  done  any  railroading?” 

“Yes,  I  been  braking  on  one  road  and  another  for  the 
last  two  years.” 


“Why  don't  you  try  the  mine?  I  don’t  believe  you  will  j 

catch  on  to  any  railroad  job  here.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  I  shall.  I’ve’ been  inquiring.  I  ml 
about  discouraged.  As  for  mining,  if  I  have  to  come  to  1 
it  I  suppose  I  must,  but  I’m  an  American,  and  don  t  care  - 
so  much  for  working  with  the  crowd  I  should  have  to  in  a  | 
coal  mine.” 

The  old  man  seemed  to  hesitate. 

“Were  you  ever  in  this  part  of  the  country  before?”  he  j 
asked. 

“Never.  I  come  from  Illinois.  I’ve  tramped  my  way  ■ 
East,  but  I  am  no  tramp,  boss.  Just  down  on  my  luck, 
that’s  all.” 

“No,  you  don’t  look  like  a  tramp,  that  s  a  fact.  I’dj 
like  to  help  you,  and  mebbe  I  can.” 

He  lowered  his  voice  and  looked  .mysterious. 

That  he  was  chewing  on  something  Harry  plainly  saw. 

“Now,  am  I  going  to  have  the  luck  to  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  first  crack  ?”  Harry  asked  himself. 

He  was. 

It  is  really  wonderful  what  luck  the  Bradys  seem  to  have 
with  their  cases. 

But,  then,  much  of  it  is  due  to  their  long  experience 
and  knowing  just  where  to  strike  in. 

“If  you’ll  go  to  my  brother,  who  works  as  an  engineer 
on  the  Whitby  coal  road,  and  tell  him  I  sent  you,  you 
might  get  a  job,”  he  said.  “I  happen  to  know  that  he 
wants  men.  I’ll  give  you  a  line  to  him.” 

Harry  asked  where  the  Whitby  coal  road  was,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  it  ran  through  Buzzard  Talley,  on  the  other  side 
of  Bear  Mountain,  his  interest  was  at  once  aroused. 

So  he  assented  to  the  fireman’s  suggestion  and  got  a 
badly  spelled  letter,  addressed  to  Henry  Filmer,  at  the 
Whitby  mine. 

“If  you  start  right  now  you  can  strike  the  up  train  at 
Pawling,”  said  the  fireman.  “It  leaves  at  four.  It  is  only  , 
a  five-mile  walk,  and  the  road  must  have  been  pretty  well 
broken  out  by  this  time.” 

So,  armed  with  his  letter,  Harry  traveled  over  to  Pawl¬ 
ing,  the  longest  five  miles  he  had  ever  walked,  but  he  did 
it  in  time  fog  the  train. 

He  found  the  engineer  in  the  cab  of  a  dinky  little  en-  • 
gine,  attached  to  a  train  of  empty  coal  cars. 

He  read  the  letter  and  looked  Harry  over,  then  asking 
him  all  sorts  of  questions  about  himself. 

“How  much  do  you  expect  to  get  a  day?”  he  finally  in¬ 
quired. 

Harry  had  no  expectations  beyond  $2  per. 

I  can  put  you  next  to  a  job  where  you  can  earn  four,” j 
said  Filmer,  and  that  s  what  my  brother  had  reference 

In  LnE  Ilmro’c  a  cfrinn-  •?+ 


to,  but  there’s  a  string  to  it. 

M  it,”  said  Harry.  “I  am  game  for  any  old  thing.” 
\  ou  would  ha\e  to  be  initiated  into  a  secret  society. 

If  you  vere  caught  playing  fast  and  loose  with  its  secrets 
it  would  spell  death.” 

I  m  game  for  that  if  four  dollars  a  dav  comes 
promptly.” 

“Oh,  you'll  get  your  money.” 

“Is  it  railroading?” 

\es,  and  no.  Its  a  combination  of  railroading  and 
mining.” 
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Better  and  better  the  prospect  looked  to  Young  King 

Brady. 

•'Lin  ready,”  he  said.  “ Just  tell, rue  what  to  do.” 

Filmer  took  the  letter  and  wrote  underneath  the  sig¬ 
nature  : 

• 

“I've  talked  with  this  man.  He  looks  good  to  me.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  use  him.  H.  F.” 

“Now  stop  here  in  the  cab,”  he  said.  “I'll  put  you  off 
when  we  come  to  the  place,  and  tell  you  what  to  do.” 

The  train  started  up  the  line  and  the  place  where  Harry 
was  put  off  was  the  switch  which  had  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Old  King  Brady. 

“See  that  path?”  said  Filmer.  “You  want  to  follow 
it  to  its  end.  It  will  take  you  to  a  house  where  you  will 
inquire  for  Jim  Roberts  and  give  him  this  note.  Don’t 
ask  any  questions  of  the  man  you  will  find  in  the  house. 
Don’t^say  a  word,  except  that  you  come  from  me  with  a 
letter  for  Roberts — see  ?” 

Harry  promised  to  be  good,  and  leaving  the  engine  cab 
he  plunged  into  the  woods,  following  his  path. 

It  ran  back  into  the  forest  for  about  a  mile,  bringing  up 
at  a  long,  low  house,  very  rough  in  appearance. 

Alongside  were  great  piles  of  cordwood  and  many  logs. 

A  stationary  engine  stood  under  a  shed,  but  there  was 
no  one  around,  nor  anything  to  indicate  that  the  sawmill 
which  adjoined  was  then  running. 

It  was  now  about  dark.  Harry  knocked  on  the  door, 
and  his  summons  brought  a  man  with  a  fur  cap  and  big 
boots. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  demanded,  gruffly. 

“To  see  Mr.  Roberts,”  replied  Harry.  “I  come  from 
Henry  Filmer,  the  engineer.  I  have  a  letter  for  Mr. 
Roberts.” 

“He  isn’t  here  now.  You’ll  have  to  wait.” 

“Can  I  wait  inside?  It’s  mighty  cold.” 

The  man  seemed  to  assent,  grudgingly,  and  Harry  was 
admitted  to  the  kitchen,  where  a  woman  was  cooking. 

He  was  not  introduced,  nor  did  the  woman  say  a  word 
to  him. 

It  was  now  after  five  o’clock.  About  six  the  man  came  in 
and  told  him  that  Mr.  Roberts  had  arrived. 

Yroung  King  Brady  arose  and  followed  him. 

He  was  very  carefully  made  up  and  it  was  well  that  he 
had  taken  every  precaution. 

A  surprise,  which  was  not  altogether  a  surprise,  awaited 
him,  for  in  Mr.  Roberts  he  at  once  recognized  the  “ghost” 
of  Shaft  No.  10. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

It  was  the  same  man. 

That  he  was  the  missing  superintendent,  Nelson  Craik, 
Harry  felt  certain,  for  the  resemblance  to  the  photograph 
was  also  most  marked. 

It  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

“Well,  young  man,  let’s  have  your  letter,”  said  Rob¬ 
erts  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  him. 

His  manner  was  abrupt — almost  gruff. 

He  read  the  letter  and  the  endorsement. 

“You  come  well  recommended,”  he  said,  “but,  then, 
these  brothers  know  nothing  about  you.  If  I  did  not 


need  men  badly  I  should  not  listen  to  you,  but  I  do,  and 
Hen  Filmer  knows  it.  That’s  why  he  sent  you  along.” 

“I’m  a  worker,  Mr.  Roberts,  that’s  all  I  can  say.” 

He  made  no  allusion  to  the  secret  society  business,  for 
Filmer  had  particularly  instructed  him  not  to  mention  it 
even  to  Mr.  Roberts. 

“Only  look  out  for  yourself  and  don’t  get  scared,”  the 
engineer  had  said.  “They’ll  let  you  know  when  the  time 
comes,  and  you  must  take  it  all  as  a  surprise.” 

“I’ll  give  you  a  trial,”  said  Mr.  Roberts.  “You  stop 
here  to-night — see?” 

“All  right,  sir.” 

Harry  was  shown  to  a  small  room  upstairs,  which  was 
comfortable  enough. 

Later  the  man  with  the  fur  cap  called  him  down  and  he 
was  given  supper  in  the  kitchen. 

The  man  and  the  woman  ate  with  him,  but  neither  ad¬ 
dressed  him  by  so  much  as  a  word  until  the  meal  was  over, 
when  the  man  told  him  he  better  go  to  bed. 

It  was  no  case  for  prowling  around. 

Harry  resolved  to  do  just  as  he  was  told,  so  he  partly . 
undressed  and  got  into  bed. 

The  house  was  deathly  still  and  the  room  fearfully  cold. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Harry  fell  asleep,  and  when 
at  last  he  did  so  it  was  only  to  be  aroused  by  some  one 
banging  violently  on  the  door. 

As  he  had  been  given  no  lamp — not  even  a  candle — he 
sprang  up  in  bed  in  the  dark,  demanding  to  know  who 
was  there. 

“Open  up !”  called  a  deep  voice.  “Be  ^uick  or  we  break 
down  the  door !” 

Harry  jumped  out  of  bed  and  turned  the  key. 

The  door  was  thrown  open  before  he  could  turn  the  knob, 
and  with  such  violence  that  it  sent  him  tumbling  back  upon 
the  bed. 

Five  men,  wearing  black  masks,  swarmed  into  the  room. 

One  advanced  to  the  bed  and  covering  Young  King 
Brady  with  a  revolver,  said : 

“Y"ou  are  a  detective!” 

It  was  the  initiation  beginning,  Harry  at  once  deter¬ 
mined. 

He  resolved  to  put  on  a  bold  front. 

“You  are  a  liar  if  you  say  it !”  he  cried.  “I  tell  you  that 
to  your  face.  I  don’t  care  who  you  are !” 

And  this  was  the  time  Young  King  Brady  thanked  his 
lucky  star  that  he  had  left  his  shield  in  his  dress-suit  case 
at  the  hotel  and  had  not  worn  a  wig. 

“We  will  soon  find  out  about  that,”  said  the  mask. 

“Strip  him  to  the  buff,  boys!”  he  added.  “Examine 
every  stitch  of  his  clothes.  This  thing  must  be  decided 
right  now.” 

It  was  done. 

They  especially  looked  for  a  revolver. 

Harry  had  hidden  his  when  he  first  came  into  the  room, 
anticipating  something  of  the  sort. 

“You  can’t  make  a  detective  out  of  him,  I’m  thinking, 
boss,”  said  one  of  the  men,  drily,  after  the  search  had  been 
made.  “There  isn’t  a  scrap  of  evidence  to  show  that  he 
is  one.” 

“Good !”  said  the  leader. 

Then  turning  to  Harry,  he  ordered  him  to  “dress  and 
come  along.” 
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They  led  him  downstairs  and  outside  the  house. 

He  was  then  blindfolded  and  taken  by  two  mean,  each 
clutching  an  arm. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken. 

The  case  had  now  become  so  strenuous  that  it  seemed 
to  Harry  that  he  ought  to  put  up  some  protest. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  “what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me? 
I'm  only  a  poor  working  man.  I  don’t  see  why  you 
should  treat  me  like  this.” 

“Hold  your  tongue,”  ordered  the  leader.  “You’ll  soon 
find  out  what  we  intend  to  do  with  you.  I  tell  you,  young 
man,  you  will  do  well  if  you  come  out  of  this  alive.” 

“Is  it  as  serious  as  that?” 

“Just  as  serious  as  that.” 

t  “Well,  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  help  myself.  I  seem  to  be 
lip  against  it.  This  is  the  last  kick  I  shall  put  up.  At 
least  I  can  meet  my  fate  like  a  man.” 

This  bringing  no  answer,  Harry  remained  silent. 

They  walked  on  for  a  short  distance  and  then  halted. 

Harry  could  hear  water  running  rapidly  over  rocks. 

“Bridge  !  Oh,  bridge !”  a  voice  shouted? 

There  was  a  wait  and  then  something  heavy  dropped  with 
a  loud  slam. 

It  proved  to  be  the  bridge.  Young  King  Brady  knew 
that  he  was  being  conducted  over  a  stream. 

They  turned  once  they  were  across  and  went  parallel 
with  the  stream  for  some  distance,  after  which  they  turned 
again  and  presently  halted  at  a  place  where  steam  could 
be  heard  puffing. 

Suddenly  Harry  was  seized,  lifted  high  in  the  air  and 
dropped.  \ 

He  fell  heavily  on  boards,  bruising  himself.  . 

“Get  up  and  sit  still!”  called  a  voice.  “We  are  going 
to  give  you  a  ride  now.” 

He  was  in  an  open  car. 

The  men  climbed  in  after  him. 

“All  right,  let  her  go !”  a  voice  called. 

More  puffing  of  steam — the  car  began  to  move. 

The  ride  proved  a  very  short  one. 

Harry  was  again  lifted  with  the  same  roughness,  and 
this  time  dropped  on  the  ground. 

He  was  seized  as  before  a;nd  hurried  forward. 

That  he  had  entered  a  mining  shaft  he  felt  certain. 

The  air  grew  close  and  it  was  warmer.  The  footfalls 
of  the  men  awoke  the  echoes. 

They  advanced  for  a  considerable  distance  and  then 
came  a  halt. 

“Brothers  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  who  comes  here?” 
demanded  a  deep  voice. 

It  was  evidently  a  voice  disguised,  and  yet  Harry  felt 
that  he  could  recognize  it  as  the  voice  of  Mr.  Roberts. 

“A  spy,”  replied  the  voice  of  the  leader  of  the  masks. 
“At  first  we  thought  he  was  a  detective,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  that.  Still  there  is  no  telling;  he  is  certainly 
a  spy.” 

“Unblind  him.” 

The  handkerchief  was  removed. 

And  this  was  the  time  that  Young  King  Brady  found 
himself  indeed  up  against  it. 

He  was  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  cavern,  stand¬ 
ing  before  a  raised  platform,  on  which  sat  a  masked  man 
in  a  great  elbow  chair. 


Behind  him  stood  two  masks,  each  holding  a  blazing 
torch. 

Ranged  in  a  semi-circle  about  Harry  were  twenty  more. 
Each  held  a  short  magazine  rifle  and  every  rifle  was 
aimed  at  Young  King  Brady*  head. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SPOTTING  THE  COAL  THIEVES. 

I 

Old  King  Brady  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  the 
situation. 

“Alice,”  he  said  at  length,  “I  would  give  a  dollar  to 
know  what  lies  behind  that  woodpile,  but  as  I  see  no  way 
of  getting  across  the  break,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  give 
it  up  and  go  back.” 

“What  do  you  imagine  lies  there?  The  other  end  of 
the  railroad?”  asked  Alice. 

“Surely.  This  cordwood  is  only, here  as  a  blind.  There 
is  no  earthly  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  superintendent. 
Nelson  Craik,  lives,  and  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  bunch 
of  coal  .crooks  who  are  working  some  part  of  the  burning 
mine,  secretly^  The  thing  has  been  done  before.  To 
remove  that  cordwood  whenever  they  want  to  run  a  train 
over  and  to  replace  it  again  is  no  such  great  job,  with 
plenty  of  hands  to  call  upon  for  the  work.  That’s  what 
it  is,  you  may  depend.  This  must  all  be  investigated. 
But  we  can’t  do  it  to-day.  I’m  coming  here  to-night.  In 
spite  of  the  cold,  I  propose  to  put  in  a  night  in  the  woods.” 

“Let  me  make  up  as  a  man  and  come,  too.  Mr.  Brady. 
I  don’t  want  you  to  run  the  risk  alone.” 

“It  will  be  cold,  dismal  work,  Alice.” 

“Even  so,  let  me  try  it.” 

“Well,  so  be  it,  then,  but  what  will  Harry  say?” 

“Harry  is  not  my  master  yet.” 

“No,  but  I  trust  he  will  soon  be  your  husband.” 

Harry  is  desperately  in  love  with  Alice,  and  has  long 
wanted  to  marry  her. 

While  Alice  undoubtedly  intends  some  time  to  listen 
to  the  proposition,  as  yet  Young  King  Brady  has  been 
unable  to  get  her  to  name  the  day,  for  Alice  is  fascinated 
with  the  detective  business  and  is  not  willing  to  give  it  up. 

As  they  walked  back  to  the  sleigh.  Old  King  Brady  spoke 
of  the  path. 

“I  have  no  doubt  it  parallels  the  railroad,”  he  said, 
“suppose  we  strike  across  through  the  woods  and  see  if 
we  can  hit  it  if  the  snow  isn't  too  deep.” 

But  it  proved  to  be  entirely  too  deep  for  Alice’s  comfort, 
and  even  the  old  detective  himself  was  glad  to  turn  back. 

They  followed  the  path  after  they  reached  the  railroad, 
however,  and  in  due  time  came  in  sight  of  the  house  and 
the  sawmill. 

I  he  man  with  the  fur  cap  was  currying  a  horse  in  the 
barn. 

As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  them  he  came  forward. 

What  do  }rou  want?’  he  demanded,  in  a  most  surly* 
fashion. 

“We  were  looking  for  a  Mr.  Wilson,”  replied  Old  King 
Brady.  “I  think  we  have  struck  in  on  the  wrong  path.” 

"You  sure  have.  There  hain't  no  one  bv  that  name 
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living  anywhere  around  these  parts.  How  did  you  get 
into  this  country,  anyway ?  Not  on  foot,  surely?” 

“No;  we  came  over  from  Reddington  in  a  sleigh.” 

“  You  have  been  misdirected.” 

“It  would  seem  so.  Are  you  running  this  sawmill?” 

“Does  it  look  like  it  was  running?” 

“Not  at  the  present  moment,  certainly.” 

“Then  what  do  you  ask  such  a  fool  question  for?” 

“Who  owns  it?” 

*  “What's  that  to  you?” 

“Just  this  much:  I  was  thinking  of  buying  a  sawmill 
around  here.  That’s  what  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Wilson  for.” 

“Well,  you  can't  buy  this  one,  for  it  hain’t  for  sale.” 

It  seemed  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  push  the  man  fur¬ 
ther,  so  the  old  detective  and  Alice  turned  back. 

“Part  of  the  outfit,  surest  thing,”  the  former  said. 
“We  are  on  the  trail,  Alice,  but  the  mystery  of  it  all  is 
why  the  detectives  who  have  preceded  us  haven’t  caught 
on  to  it  before.” 

“Hey !  Hi !”  shouted  the  man.  “Look  around  here,  big 
hat !” 

Old  King  Brady  paused  and  turned. 

The  man  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  path  holding  two 
big  Dane  dogs  in  the  leash,  one  with  each  hand. 

“Say,  old  broad-brim,”  he  shouted,  “see  them  dogs? 
Only  for  the  lady  I’d  sic  them  on  you,  right  now!  Come 
snoopin’  around  here  again  and  I’ll  let  ’em  loos.e,  lady  or 
no  lady — d’ye  hear  ?” 

And  as  if  in  echo  of  this  pleasing  sentiment,  the  dogs 
who  had  been  silent  until  now  began  barking  furiously. 

Old  King  Brad}g  in  silence,  hurried  Alice  away. 

“Perhaps  that’s  the  reason  our  predecessors  failed  to 
do  business,”  he  said. 

As  they  came  out  on  the  highway,  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  railroad,  they  met  a  man  driving  a  sleigh. 

Old  King  Brady  hailed  him. 

“Who  owns  the  sawmill  and  house  at  the  end  of  that 
path?”  he  asked. 

“It  belongs  to  a  man  named  Roberts,  I  understand,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Is  it  for  sale?”  v 

“Not  that  I  know  of.” 

“It  don’t  seem  to  be  running.” 

“Don’t  it?  Have  you  been  in  there?” 

“Yes.  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  sawmill  around  here.” 

“Well,  you  are  lucky  to  have  escaped  with  your  lives.” 

“On  account  of  the  dogs,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes.  That  caretaker  is  a  lunatic,  they  say.” 

“Who  is  this  Roberts?” 

“I  don’t  know  nothing  about  him.  He  come  around  here 
about  two  years  ago  and  bought  property;  he  put  up  that 
house  and  the  mill.  Then  he  sawed  up  a  lot  of  cordwoocl, 
but  I  never  heard  of  him  selling  a  single  solitary  cord. 
He’3  crazy,  too,  I  think.  Mebbe  he’s  dead.  I  hain’t  seen 
him  thi3  long  while.” 

“Did  he  build  that  branch  railroad?” 

“Yes,  to  run  his  wood  out  on.  There  hain’t  never  been 
a  car  onto  it  since  it  was  built.” 

The  man  drove  on. 

“So  you  see  what  a  reputation  jhe  place  bears,”  re¬ 
marked  the  old  detective,  as  they  went  into  the  woods 
after  their  sleigh. 


It  was  necessary  for  them  to  return  to  Reddington  in 
order  that  Alice  might  disguise. 

This  done,  they  drove  back  again,  putting  up  their  horse  • 
at  a  house  about  two  miles  short  of  the  switch. 

It  was  just  dark  when  they  started  away  on  foot. 

•  The  owner  of  the  house — it  was  a  mere  shanty — seemed 
most  curious  to  know  what  they  were  driving  at,  but  Old 
King  Brady,  who  had  paid  him  most  liberally  in  advance 
for  the  care  of  the  horse,  declined  to  gratify  his  curiosity. 

Indeed,  he  deeply  regretted  having  been  forced  to  take 
him  as  much  into  his  confidence  as  he  had  done,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  way. 

Old  King  Brady  had  provided  himself  with  a  lantern, 
and  he  now  led  the  way  along  the  branch  track  to  its 
end  at  the  gully. 

Going  around  behind  one  of  the  wood  piles  he  beat  down 
the  snow  for  its  entire  length  so  as  to  give  himself  and 
Alice  a  chance  to  keep  on.  the  move  without  being  seen. 

“It  is  going  to  be  along,  dreary  watch,  Alice,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “I  sincerely  wish  you  hadn’t  come.” 

“I  don’t,  then,”  replied  Alice.  “It  is  no  harder  for 
me  than  it  will  be  for  you.  I  am  well  wrapped  up  and 
if  you  can  stand  it  at  your  age,  I  certainly  ought  to  be 
able  to  stand  it  at  mine.” 

They  began  pacing  up  and  down,  the  wood  pile  com¬ 
pletely  concealing  them  from  the  track. 

The  lantern  was  extinguished,  for  the  stars  gave  them 
light  enough.  Old  King  Brady  did  not  dare  even  to  com¬ 
fort  himself  with  a  cigar  lest  the  smell  of  smoke  betray  him. 

Thus,  two  hours  passed  and  dreary  enough  they  found 
their  watch. 

But  detectives  have  to  get  used  to  anything.  The  worst 
of  it  was  the  cold,  which,  while  not  intense,  was  still 
enough  to  make  them  wish  they  were  out  of  it. 

At  last  they  began  to  hear  voices  in  the  distance. 

Old  King  Brady,  looking  out  from  behind  the  wood  pile, 
saw  a  light  bobbing  along  the  track. 

Two  men  were  approaching,  one  carrying  a  lantern. 

He  reported  to  Alice. 

“We  may  have  something  to  reward  our  patience,  after 
all,”  he  said. 

The  men  came  on  and  stopped  by  the  wood  pile. 

“I  wonder,  how  long  we  shall  have  to  wait,  Bill?” 
growled  one. 

“Blamed  if  I’ll  ever  tell  you,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  time  is  it,  do  you  s’pose?” 

“Don’t  ask  me.  I  hain’t  got  no  watch.” 

“Have  yer  got  some  terbacker?  That’s  more  to  the 
p’int.” 

“Oh,  I  s’pose  so.  Why  don’t  you  never  have  yer  own 
terbacker?  Never  knowed  yer  to.” 

They  filled  pipes  and  began  smoking. 

“I  tell  you,  Bill,”  said  the  nameless  one  at  last,  “this 
here  deal  is  going  through  in  spite  of  your  kick.” 

“Now  what  yer  jawing  about?”  demanded  Bill. 

“As  though  you  didn’t  know  !  Come,  you’re  not  so  dumb 
as  all  that  comes  to.  What  should  I  mean  but  our  plot 
against  the  paymaster.” 

“Tode  Jenkins,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are 
really  going  in  for  that?” 

“Of  course  I  am.  The  boys  are  all  into  it.  You  better 
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fall  in  line,  Bill  Ratlv,  if  you  know  when  you  are  well 
oft” 

“Fm  no  thief. ” 

“The  deuce  you  hain’t!  We’re  all  thieves!  Haven’t  we 
been  stealing  coal  from  the  burning  mine  for  the  last  two 
years?  Now,  come!” 

“But  this  is  different.  The  burning  mine  hain’t  doin’ 
nobody  no  good.  Just  standing  there  idle.  When  you 
propose  to  rob  the  paymaster,  that’s  highway  robbery.” 

“Well,  it's  going  to  be  did.  The  boys  are  all  sick  and 
tired  of  the  slavery  Roberts  has  us  under.” 

“It  certainly  is  something  fierce.” 

“And  it  grows  worse.  You  know  what  happens  if  any 
one  of  us  dare  to  pull  out.” 

“Six  have  tried  it  since  I  joined  the  Brothers  of  the 
Burning  Mountain.” 

“Aye  !  And  where  are  those  six  now  ?” 

“Dead,  every  one  of  them.  The  man  is  a  fiend.” 

Bill  seemed  to  be  weakening. 

Needless  to  say  that  Old  King  Brady  and  Alice  lis¬ 
tened  with  intense  eagerness. 

“Of  course,”  continued  the  man  Tode;  “and  we’ll  have 
to  toe  the  mark  some  of  these  fine  days  just  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“It  certainly  looks  that  way.  What’s  the  scheme?” 

“Of  course,  I  can't  tell  you.  Bill,  unless  you  agree  to 
come  into  it.” 

“Well,  all  right.  If  all  the’ rest  of  the  boys  are  going  in 
for  it,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to.”  x 

“To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  Bill,  you  just  will.  There 
hain’t  no  help  fer  it.  They  have  talked  it  all  over  and 
the  vote  is  to  do  you  in  case  you  hold  out.” 

“Well,  consider  it  settled,  then.  When’s  the  attack 
to  be  made,  and  how?” 

“When  he  comes  up  to  the  office  with  the  bag.  We  are 
all  going  to  be  hiding  inside  and  we  shall  burst  out  on 
him.” 

“Mean  to  kill  him?” 

“Not  unless  we  have  to,  for  there  hain’t  none  of  us 
what’s  got  anything  against  the  man,  personally — see?” 

“I  should  say  not.  Mr.  Meadows  is  a  right  decent  feller. 
He’s  always  used  me  well.” 

“Same  with  all  of  us.  We  want  his  dough-bag  and  on 
pay-day  we  intend  to  get  it.  I — hark !  Hain’t  that  the 
horn  ?” 

“Sure  thing.” 

“Then  we  must  be  ready  to  help  with  the  bridge.” 

In  the  distance  the  sound  of  a  dinner-horn  was  heard. 

The  men  immediately  walked  forward  to  the  break. 

“Well,  Mr.  Brady,  we  haven’t  waited  and  watched  in 
vain,  that’s  a  sure  thing,”  whispered  Alice. 

“Indeed,  no !  If  they  had  only  mentioned  this  pay¬ 
masters  name.” 

“But  even  so  we  have  learned  a  lot.” 

“We  must  learn  more.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  end  of 
the  pile  where  we  can  look  around  it  and  see  what’s  going 
on.” 

This  they  did. 

The  two  men  were  standing  at  the  break,  waiting. 

In  a  minute  the  sound  of  an  approaching  train  was 
heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  break. 

After  a  few  minutes  they  saw  the  engine,  which  carried 


no  headlight,  come  up  against  the  line  of  the  wood  pile  and 
stop. 

What  was  behind  it  in  the  way  of  cars  they  could  not 
see. 

Suddenly  the  sticks  of  cordwood  began  to  come  off  the 

pile‘  .,  I 

Men  were  working  on  the  other  side. 

Soon  they  came  into  view.  There  were  six  of  them. 

With  great  rapidity  they  removed  the  wood  until  the 
way  was  clear. 

“Bridge !”  called  Tode. 

“Bridge  it  is!”  replied  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
break. 

Four  men  got  busy  pulling  a  big  lever  alongside  the 
track,  which  could  now  be  plainly  seen. 

Slowly  a  section  of  the  track  which  had  rested  under 
the  wood  pile  began  to  move  forward  on  well-oiled  rollers. 

Tode  and  Bill  stood  ready  to  receive  it. 

They  bent  down  and  did  something. 

Old  King  Brady  could  hear  this  singular  railroad  bridge 
lock  itself  in  place. 

Tode  and  Bill  were  the  first  to  cross  it;  they  joined 
the  others  and  walked  back  along  the  line  of  the  track. 

There  was  no  tooting  of  whistles,  no  ringing  of  bells. 

The.,  engine  moved  forward  and  passed  the  wood  pile, 
drawing  after  it  two  cars  loaded  with  coal. 

And  the  watching  detectives  saw  that  they  had  painted 
on  their  sides : 

“Buzzard  Valley  R.  R.” 

The  mystery  of  the  coal  stealers  stood  all  but  revealed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  SOLVES  THE  MYSTERY  OF  SHAFT  NO.  10. 

The  master  of  the  lodge  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Burning 
Mountain  sat  looking  fixedly  at  Young  King  Brady 
through  the  eye-holes  of  his  mask. 

•  In  just  such  a  way  had  Mr.  Roberts  looked  at  him. 

This  confirmed  Harry  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  same  man. 

But  Harry  bore  this  scrutiny  unmoved. 

I  can  stare  back  as  long  as  he  can  keep  it  up,”  lie  said  , 
to  himself. 

At  last  the  master  spoke. 

Young  man,  was  is  your  name?”  he  demanded 
“Jack  Pilling.” 

“Where  are  you  from?” 

“Mattoon,  Illinois.” 

“What  brought  you  into  this  country?” 

I  am  looking  for  work.  I  hit  Reddington  and  I  was 
advised  to  come  here,  as  I  told  Mr.  Roberts.” 

Mr.  Roberts  is  not  master  here.  I  am.  We  admit 

no  strangers  into  this  valley.  For  one  to  enter  it  means 
death.” 

I  don  t  know  what  you  mean.  I  simply  obeyed  orders. 
As  foi  coming  here,  it  was  no  doings  of  mine.*' 

It  matters  not.  hou  have  transgressed  the  rules  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Burning  Mountain.  You  must  die!” 
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"If  such  is  your  decision,  then  I  can't  help  it.  I  shall 
have  to  take  what  comes.  At  least  I  can  die  like  a  man.” 

“It  is'well  that  you  are  of  that  mind,  for  death  is  sure. 
Prepare  yourself.  If  yoq.  have  any  prayers  to  say,  now 
is  the  time  to  say  them.  In  five  minutes  you  will  be  done 
with  this  world  forever.” 

The  master  arose,  descended  from  the  platform  and 
walked  to  the  rear  of  the  armed  semi-circle,  the  torch- 
bearers  following  him. 

Profound  silence  followed. 

Harry  was  nervous  enough,  it  must  be  admitted,  still  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  they  actually  meant 
to  kill  him. 

“  It  is  a  trial  of  my  courage,”  he  said  to  himself.  “They 
want  to  see  what  sort  of  stuff  I  am  made  of.  Anyhow, 
it  can  do  no  good  to  make  a  fuss.” 

He  accordingly  folded  his  arms  and  stood  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  unmoved.  , 

But  the  real  test  of  his  courage  came  when  the  voice  of 
the  master  suddenly  called  out : 

“Fire!” 

Instantly  every  rifle  was  discharged. 

It  sounded  as  if  a  cannon  had  exploded,  the  reverberation 
was  so  great  there  in  the  cave. 

But  YYung  King  Brady  never  winced — just  stood  there 
with  folded  arms  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  half 
surprised  to  find  himself  still  alive. 

They  had  fired  into  the  air.  Harry  was  unharmed. 

The  master  now  came  back  within  the  semi-circle. 

“Pilling,”  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  “you  have  proved, 
yourself  brave  and  courageous  and  such  are  the  men  we 
want.” 

He  removed  his  mask,  revealing  the  face  of  Roberts. 

“Shake  hands,  young  man,”  he  said.  “You  shall  be 
received  into  our  number  on  a  month’s  probation.  If  you 
give  satisfaction  in  your  work  all  will  be  well.” 

He  shook  hands  heartily. 

The ,  others,  with  masks  removed,  pressed  forward  and 
each  shook  Harry’s  hand. 

They  were  certainly  a  rough-looking  lot. 

“'Take  the  candidate  to  the  bunk  house  and  give  him  a 
bed,”  ordered  Roberts.  “To-morrow  put  him  at  work  in 
the  mine. 

“You  will  not  be  permanently  at  work  in  the  mine, 
Pilling,”  he  explained.  “I  understand  that  you  wush  to 
work  at  railroading.  We  have  a  small  railroad  here,  but 
we  don’t  run  cars  over  it  every  day.  Those  who  work  on 
the  railroad  must  also  take  their  turn  working  in  the 
mine.”  V 

“Anything  goes  with  me,  sir,”  replied  Harry.  “I  am  a 
worker,  as  I  told  you.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  heavy  end 
with  the  light.” 

He  was  then  conducted  out  of  the  cave  by  two  men. 

It  wa3  a  bright  starlit  night. 

Harry  could  see  that  they  were  in  a  deep  valle}'’,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains  on  all  sides.  Indeed,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  way  out  of  the  place. 

There  were  several  rude  frame  buildings  here. 

A  long  building,  which  one  of  the  men  told  him  was  a 
boarding  house,  an  office,  a  barn  for  mules,  a  coal  tipple 
extending  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  so  on. 

Little  was  said. 


Harry  was  taken  upstairs  in  the  boarding  house  and 
shown  to  a  bunk,  where  he  turned  in  and  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  through  which  he  had  passed  soon  fell  asleep. 

He  was  up  before  daylight  and  started  downstairs. 

But  as  he  opened  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a 
man  with  a  gun  stopped  him. 

“No  one  allowed  out  till  the  gong  rings,  young  fellow,” 
he  said. 

“When  will  it  ring?”  asked  Harry. 

“Six  o’clock.  It  is  only  half-past  five  now.” 

“Is  there  a  place  where  I  can  wash  up?” 

The  man  directed  him  to  the  washroom,  and  also  showed 
him  a  common  sitting-room  where  he  told  him  to  make 
himself  comfortable  till  breakfast. 

“You  mustn’t  go  prowling  around  the  grounds,”  he 
added.  “  ’Tain’t  allowed.” 

Harry  nodded  and  walked  off. 

Breakfast-time  came. 

The  meal  was  a  good  one,  but  the  men  who  devoured  it 
were  a  pretty  rough  lot. 

Little  attention  was  shown  Harry. 

He  made  no  effort  to  gain  friends,  for  he  felt  that  the 
time  for  that  had  not  yet  come. 

After  breakfast  all  hands  went  out  in  a  body,  about 
twenty  all  told. 

Harry  followed  them  up  the  mountain  to  a  shaft,  where 
•they  were  lowered  into  the  mine  and  all  went  to  work. 

Harry  was  employed  as  a  “buddie,”  or  helper  to  a 
regular  miner. 

No  need  to  describe  the  details  of  the  work  qf  the  day. 

That  it  was  hard  and  dirty  goes  without  saying. 

Harry’s  immediate  boss  was  an  Englishman  named 
Bonright. 

At  first  he  was  a  silent  companion,  but  in  the  afternoon 
he  relaxed  and  began  to  make  a  confidant  of  Harry  to  an 
extent  which  surprised  him,  and  he  took  care  not  to  appear 
to  question  the  man,  although  he  did  work  in  quite  a 
number  of  questions,  just  the  same. 

“You  come  here  at  a  bad  time,  Jack,”  the  man  began 
by  saying.  “We  are  all  about  ready  to  go  on  a  strike. 
You  may  as  well  know  this.” 

“Is  that  so?”  replied  Harry.  “I  suppose  I  can  pull  out, 
then,  if  I  am  interfering  with  any  one.” 

“You  won’t  be  let.  When  we  all  go  you  go  with  us.  How 
much  of  the  situation  here  do  you  understand?” 

“I  don’t  understand  any  of  it,  except  what  I  heard 
last  night.” 

“Didn’t  Hen  Filmer  tell  you  nothing?” 

“Not  a  thing.” 

“Then  I  am  going  to.  You  ought  to  know.  This  man 
Roberts — but.  I  better  not  say  anything  about  him.  We 
are  coal  thieves — I’ll  say  that.” 

“Don’t  Roberts  or  his  company  own  the  mine?” 

“Nix.  Have  vou  any  idea  where  we  are?” 

“None.” 

“Do  you  know  Reddington — the  Luzon  Coal  Company?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  burning  mine?” 

“Yes.  I  saw  it  burning  the  other  night  when  1  was  in 
Reddington.” 

“Well,  it's  the  back  end  of  that  property  we  have  tapped. 
This  here  valley  hasn’t  got  no  outlet.  It's  a  regular  dish. 
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The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  so  blamed  rough  nobody 
hain't  never  tried  to  come  down  into  it.  Roberts  is  the 
only  man,  except  those  who  went  with  him,  who  ever  came 
over  the  ridge  and  down  into  it.  He  and  his  backers, 
finding  that  they  could  tap  the  burning  mine  on  this  side, 
cut  a  short  tunnel  through  a  point  where  the  rocks  is 
only  forty  feet  wide  and  run  in  the  railroad.  For  two  years 
they  have  been  sneaking  out  the  coal.” 

“But  the  railroad  people  must  know  where  it  comes 
from  ?” 

“Likely.  That  hain’t  fer  us  men  to  inquire  into.  The 
cars  what  it’s  shipped  on  are  all  marked  Whitby  Coal 
Co. — that’s  another  big  corporation  near  here.”. 

“And  that  corporation  backs  Roberts?” 

“Don’t  ask  me.  All  we  miners  know  is  that  Mr.  Kenny 
Meadows,  the  paymaster,  comes  every  month  and  pays  us 
off.  He’s  also  paymaster  of  the  Whitby  Co.,  so  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions.  He’s  due  any  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  by  the  way.  When  we  get  our  money  we  are  let  out 
for  three  days.  It  means  a  big  drunk  for  most  of  the  boys. 
All  the  rest  of  the  time  we  are  kept  shut  in  here.  There 
are  so  many  blame  rules  and  regulations  that  we  might  as 
well  be  slaves.  But  you'll  find  out  all  about  that  as  time 
goes  on.” 

“Then  Roberts  isn’t  popular  with  the  men?” 

“  Popular !  I  should  say  not !  Let  him  look  to  him¬ 
self.  There’s  going  to  be  trouble  one  of  these  fine  days. 
But  hush!  I  hear  a  step.  He  may  be  coming.  We 
can  never  tell  when  he  is  around.” 

But  the  man  who  appeared  proved  to  be  the  foreman. 

He  was  a  big  fellow  whom  Harry  had  not  seen  before. 

As  soon  as  he  laid  eyes  on  him  he  was  satisfied  that 
here  was  the  first  “ghost”  they  had  seen  in  Shaft  No.  10. 

The  foreman  gave  Bonright  some  directions  and  passed 
on  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  Yroung  King 
Brady. 

“What’s  his  name?”  inquired  Harry,  after  the  foreman 
was  gone. 

“Racowitz,”  replied  Bonright.  “He’s  Roberts’  right 
bower.  A  hard  man  and  hated  by  all  hands.” 

And  so  the  confidence  went. 

Harry  had  succeeded  beyond  his  wildest  hopes. 

His  one  idea  now  was  to  escape  and  rejoin  his  partners, 
but  the  chance  did  not  come  that  day. 

At  night,  in  the  bunk-room,  there  was  more  dissatisfied 

talk. 

Harry  is  a  good  listener. 

By  piecing  remarks  together,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  surely  going  to  be  a  revolt  among  the  miners 
on  pay-day,  but  just  what  form  it  was  going  to  take  he 
was  not  able  to  learn. 

He  lay  awake  a  long  time  thinking  what  he  ought  to  do. 

At  one  time  he  was  almost  of  a  mind  to  tell  Roberts  and 
so  earn  his  gratitude. 

But  where  to  find  the  man? 

He  certainly  did  not  live  in  the  bunk-house.  Perhaps 
his  quarters  were  in  the  office — there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  place. 

Possibly  he  lived  in  tbe  house  where  Harry  had  first  met 
him.  Certainly  he  had  seen  nothing  of  him  since  they 
parted  in  the  cave. 


“I  must  either  get  out  of  this  to-night  or  be  caught  in 
the  row  which  seems  certain  to  happen  on  pay-day,”  Harry 
said  to  himself.  “Which  shall  it  be?” 

He  finally  resolved  to  cut  out  the  Roberts  scheme  and 
to  attempt  escape  next  night  if  he  could.  - 

Next  morning  the  miners  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
excitement  by  a  notice,  which  was  posted  on  the  office  door, 
to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  no  pay  coming  next  day, 
but  that  the  paymaster  would  arrive  on  the  day  following. 

The  men  had  formed  their  plans  and  there  was  growling 
all  along  the  line. 

And  that  was  the  time  when,  from  certain  remarks 
dropped,  Harry  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  revolt  was 
going  to  take  the  form  of  an  attack  on  the  paymaster. 

The  matter  seemed  serious  enough. 

That  day,  Harry  made  another  discovery. 

It  was  during  the  noon  hour.  The  work  was  being 
rushed  and  the  men  had  brought  their  dinner  in  pails, 
which  they  did  not  do  the  day  before. 

Preferring  to  eat  his  dinner  alone,  Harry  retired  to  a 
cross-gallery,  near  where  he  had  been  working,  and  sat 
down  in  a  deep  niche. 

He  had  just  finished  his  dinner  when  his  miner’s  lamp 
suddenly  went  out. 

This  did  not  bother  him  any  for  he  could  see  a  light 
which  burned  in  the  main  galley  and  there  were  only 
three  galleries  in  the  mine  all  told. 

He  was  just  starting  to  return  when  he  saw  a  man 
turn  hurriedly  into  the  cross-gallery. 

It  was  Roberts. 

Ever  on  the  alert  to  pick  up  a  point  to  his  advantage, 
Harry  drew  back  into  the  niche  and  sat  down  beside  his 
dinner-pail.  ( 

Roberts  hurried  past  without  looking  at  him.  Indeed, 
the  shadows  of  the  niche  were  so  deep  that  he  scarcely 
could  have  seen  him  unless  he  particularly  looked  into  it. 

As  the  gallery  ended  just  ahead  against  what  Harry  took 
to  be  a  wall  of  coal,  he  wondered  what  the  man  was  driving 
at  and  peeped  out  to  see. 

Reaching  the  wall,  Roberts  seemed  to  pull  on  something. 

Immediately  a  section  of  the  wall  about  big  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  man,  swung  inward. 

Roberts  slipped  through,  leaving  it  open,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  peculiar  lantern,  which  gave  scarcely  any  light. 

Harry  felt  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  now  and  that 
it  could  only  mean  one  thing. 

Slipping  out  of  the  niche,  he  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
hearing  Roberts’  footsteps  still  retreating,  ventured  to  look 
through  this  singular  secret  door. 

It  was  as  he  thought. 

The  secret  door  opened  alongside  the  shrine. 

There  was  the  bench  upon  which  Young  King  Brady  had 
slept. 

He  was  looking  into  Shaft  No.  10,  the  mystery  of  which 
was  now  fully  solved. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

ALICE  PLAYS  EAVESDROPPER. 

Old  King  Brady  and  Alice  stood  watching  the  coal  train 
until  it  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

“We  must  follow  that  outfit,”  observed  the  old  detective. 
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“1  should  like  to  push  on  over  the  bridge,  but  I  see  lights 
there,  so  some  of  the  men  must  have  remained  behind.” 

“  1  think  the  lights  are  moving  this  way,”  said  Alice. 

‘‘Yes,  they  are.  Back  behind  the  wood  pile  !” 

It  proved  to  be  Bill  Ratly  and  Tode  Jenkins. 

As  they  passed  the  wood  pile  the  latter  remarked: 

‘‘Well,  Bill,  there  goes  the  last  coal  you  and  me  will 
ever  see  hauled  from  Burning  Mounting,  for  day  after 
to-morrow  we  do  up  Meadows  and  slide.” 

'  “I  hope  it  all  works  out  as  you  have  planhed  it,  Tode,” 
was  the  reply,  “but  just  now  I’m  more  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  over  to  the  house,  where  we  can  warm  up.  I  dunno 
how  you  feel,  but  as  for  me,  I’m  almost  froze.” 

“They  are  going  to  the  house  by  thS* sawmill,”  whispered 
Alice.  ‘  * 

“Surely,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “I  knew  it  could 
be  only  a  short  distance  from  here.” 

They  waited  till  they  could  no  longer  hear  the  voices 
of  the  men,  who  continued  to  talk. 

“Look  here,  Alice,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “there  are 
no  lights  there  now.  What  do  you  say  if  we  venture  to 
explore  in  that  direction?”  , 

“I  am  ready,  but  I  thought  you  were  going  to  follow 
up  the  train?” 

“To  what  purpose,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it?  We 
know  that  the  Whitby  Company  is  handling  this  stolen 
coal.  All  the  good  it  can  do  is  that  we  shall  see  the  cars 
shifted  to  the  Buzzard  Valley  Railroad,  there  at  the  switch. 
It  is  more  important  that  we  should  work  the  other  end 
now  that  we  have  the  chance.” 

“But  suppose  we  get  caught  over  there  ?” 

Old  King  Brady  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Well,  there  is  certainly  that  chance,”  he  said.  “Per- 
hape  we  better  not  go.” 

“No,  I  say  go,”  replied  Alice,  “for  I  see  that  you  are 
only  holding  back  on  my  account  and  I  won’t  have  it.” 

“Come  along,  then,”  said  the  old  detective.  “It  will 
be  some  little  time  before  they  can  possibly  get  back,  and 
we  won’t  go  far.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  caught  on 
to  the  paymaster’s  name?” 

“Meadows — yes.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  locate  him  now.” 

“Yes,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  is  the  paymaster  of  the 
Whitby  Company  unless  I  am  away  off  my  bearings.  What 
rascality !” 

“What  puzzles  me  is  that  it  is  all  so  simple.  I  don’t  see 
how  any  good  detective  could  have  failed  to  catch  on.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  they  don’t  work.  There  isn’t  one  in  forty 
who  would  come  into  the  woods  on  a  night  like  this.  Be¬ 
sides,  you  must  remember  that  all  these  people  are  sworn 
to  secrecy,  and  probably  get  big  pay.  The  game  has  been 
played  before,  however,  so  the  surprising  part  of  it  is  that 
Colonel  Bodkin  himself  should  not  have  tumbled.” 

They  were  hurrying  on  to  the  bridge,  which  they  now 
crossed. 

Old  King  Brady  had  his  revolver  ready  in  case  any  one 
sprang  out  at  them,  but  no  one  appeared. 

“And  now  to  follow  this  road  back  a  bit,”  said  the  old 
detective.  “It  can’t  go  far,  for  the  rocks  rise  just  ahead 

of  m” 

The  stars  were  so  bright  that  he  had  no  need  of  his 

lantern. 


The  track  had  been  entirely  cleared  of  snow,  so  walking 
was  easy. 

But  the  distance  proved  to  be  greater  than  he  had  im¬ 
agined,  and  at  last  the  old  detective’s  fears,  lest  they  should 
be  caught  on  that  side  of  the  gully,  induced  him  to  turn 
back. 

“The  road  probably  runs  through  a  tunnel  under  those 
rocks,”  he  observed.  Pity  it  isn’t  daylight., ,  We  can  see 
nothing  as  it  is.” 

They  made  all  haste  on  the  return  trip,  and  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  that  they  did  so,  for  they  scarcely  had  time  to  get 
behind  the  wood  pile  when  the  engine  came  backing  in. 

It  stopped  right  in  front  of  the  wood  pile  and  the 
whistle  gave  two  dismal  shrieks. 

“Calling  in  the  bridge-tender,”  whispered  the  old  detec¬ 
tive,  and  so  it  proved. 

The  bridge  was  run  back,  and  all  hands  got  busy  putting 
the  cord  wood  into  its  former  place. 

Then  the  engine  retreated,  taking  Tode  and  Bill  with- 
it  in  the  caboose. 

“That  ends  it  for  to-night,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Now 
to  get  back  for  our  sleigh.” 

It  had  been  arranged  with  the  man  with  wdiom  they* 
left  it  that  he  was  to  be  awakened  at  whatever  time  of  night 
they  might  return. 

He  was  but  a  stupid  fellow  at  best,  but  his  curiosity  to 
know  where  they  had  been  was  great. 

Old  King  Brady  did  not  gratify  it,  however.  The  horse 
harnessed,  they  drove  off  in  the  direction  of  Jedburg,  the 
town  they  had  visited  in  the  morning  at  the  end  of  the 
Buzzard  Valley  road. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  they  reached  it. 

They  had  to  drive  about  for  another  hour  before  they' 
saw  a  light  at  the  hotel,  for  Old  King  Brady  did  not  want 
to  attract  too  much  attention.  Even  as  it  was  he  found 
difficulty  in  getting  in,  -for  the  only  person  stirring  was  a 
hostler,  who  at  first’ refused  to  receive  them  until  the  land¬ 
lord  was  up,  but  the  old  detective’s  ready  roll  finally  fixed 
that. 

Securing  rooms,  they  retired  and  slept  until  eight. 

Old  King  Brady  came  down  first  and,  entering  the  bar¬ 
room,  found  the  landlord  dispensing  drinks  to  a)  party  of 
four. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  he  could  gain  the  man's  . 
attention  in  the  way  he  wanted  to. 

“I  am* thinking  of  locating  in  this  town,”  he  said.  “I 
am  here  with  my  daughter  to  look  around.  Is  real  estate 
high  or  low  ?” 

The  landlord  thought  it  was  lower  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Old  King  Brady  asked  about  houses  for  sale.  The  land¬ 
lord  had  one  of  his  own  to  recommend. 

He  also  mentioned  others. 

At  last  the  old  detective  ventured  to  introduce  the  name 
of  Meadows. 

“I  have  been  referred  to  a  Mr.  Meadows  as  a  man  who 
would  probably  help  me  out,”  he  said.  “The  party  who 
spoke  of  him  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  still  living  in 
Jedburg.” 

“He  is,”  replied  the  landlord.  “He  is  paymaster  of  the 
Whitby  Coal  Co.  Everybody  knows  Mr.  Meadows,  but  I 
don’t  think  he  has  any  house  for  sale.” 

“Where  does  he  live?” 
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The  landlord  told. 

After  breakfast  Old  King  Brady  and  Alice  walked  past 
the  paymaster’s  house  and  on  to  the  office  of  the  mine. 

The  Whitby  Company  appeared  to  do  a  larger  business 
than  the  Luzon. 

There  was  an  immense  quantity  of  coal  6n  view  near  the 
big  breakers. 

They  passed  on  and  returned  to  the  main  street. 

As  yet  Old  King  Brady  had  proposed  nothing.  Alice 
was  wondering  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  she  was  not  a . 
little  surprised  when  he  finally  came  out  with  his  plan. 

“You  complained  that  there  was  nothing  for  you  to  do 
in  this  case,  Alice,”  he  said;  “now  here  seems  to  be  your 
chance.  For  me  to  wait  on  this  man  and  sound  the  warn- 

i 

ing  would  be  a  dead  give  away.  I  consider  you,  as  a 
woman,  better  adapted  to  the  job.” 

“Then  you  intend  to  warn  him?”  asked  Alice. 

“If  it  can  be  made  to  work  to  our  advantage — yes.” 

“But  can  it?” 

“It  is  hard  to  say,  for  I  cannot  tell  how  the  man  feels 
towards  this  crooked  business.  If  I  felt  that  he  was  se¬ 
cretly  opposed  to  it  I  should  not  hesitate  to  take  him  into 
our  confidence,  and  to  try  to  use  him.  If  it  is  otherwise, 
then  I  should  merely  sound  the  warning,  but  not  let  him 
know  who  we  are.  Indeed,  in  that  case  I  need  not  appear 
in  the  matter  at  all.” 

“What  good  would  it  do  us?” 

“It  might  do  no  good;  there  is' just  a  chance  the  other 
way.” 

“Suppose  you  leave  it  to  me  to  do  as  I  think  best  after 
I  see  Mr.  Meadows?” 

It  was  so  decided. 

Alice  accordingly  started  for  the  mine  office  alone. 

“She  had  little  idea  what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  less 
as  to  what  might  grow  out  of  the  saying  of  it. 

To  her  it  seemed  rather  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  but 
Old  King  Brady’s  orders  are  always  obeyed. 

Nor  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  Old  King  Brady  himself 
know  why  he  gave  such  an  order. 

It  was  just  that  it  came  into  his  head  to  do  so. 

By  following  such  sudden  impressions  the  old  detective 
has  attained  some  of  his  best  results. 

And  now  to  see  how  it  worked  out  in  this  case. 

Really  it  was  remarkable ! 

It  gave  the  old  detective  the  key  to  the  situation,  so  to 
speak.  t 

The  office  of  the  mine  was  no  elaborate  affair,  but  just  a 
little  one-story  frame  building  of  two  rooms. 

When  Alice  raised  the  latch  and  entered  there  was  no . 
one  in  the  front  office,  but  two  persons  talking  in  the  back 
room  were  having  a  heated  discussion. 

So  loud  was  their  talk  that  they  did  not  hear  Alice  enter. 

She  paused  to  listen,  and  it  was  well  that  she  did.  Both 
speakers  were  in  a  corner  out  of  sight. 

“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Wiltinger,  I  must  do  it;  my  conscience 
won’t  let  me!”  was  emphatically  said.  “I  am  a  church 
member.  You  are  trying  to  make  me  a  crook !” 

“Aonsense,  Joe!”  replied  another  voice.  “I  am  your 
best  friend.  If  I  wasn’t  as  fond  of  you  as  I  am  of  my  own 
son  I  wouldn't  stand  such  an  insult  for  one  moment. 
Meadows  is  sick  abed.  I  am  in  trouble.  You  are  mv  only 
clerk.  To  who  else  should  I  turn  to  help  me  out?” 


“I  wish  you  had  not  told  me  so  much.  Half  would  have 
served  your  purpose  better;  then  I  should  have  gone  right 
ahead.” 

“I  am  sure  I  wish  now  I  hadn’t.  But  how  could  I  pos¬ 
sibly  tell  that  you  were  so  squeamish?” 

“  Squeamish  is  not  the  word  to  express  it.  My  father  was 
an  honest  man,  and  I  propose  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.” 

“Your  father  was  my  dearest  friend  and  I  propose  to 
befriend  his  son  in  spite  of  his  folly.  All  I  ask  is  for  you 
to  take  Meadows’  place  and  go  into  Roberts’  mine  and  pay 
off  his  men.  Is  there  anything  so  terrible  in  that?” 

“You  asked  me  more.  You  asked  me  to  steal  Roberts’ 
ledger  if  I  could  get  my  hands  on  it.  You  know  you  did.” 

“And  did  I  not  explain  why?  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that 
Roberts  was  putting  out  false  weights  on  me  ?  Haven’t  I 
a  right  to  protect  myself?” 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Wiltinger,  you  told  me  more  than  that. 
You  have  made  Roberts  out  a  crook — a  thief.  I  always  sus¬ 
pected  there  was  something  crooked  about  those  cars  we 
pick  up  on  the  switch  down  there,  but  you  told  me  that 
Roberts  held  a  lease  from  the  Luzon  people  to  work  on  a 
small  coal  vein  in  back  of  the  burning  mine.  Now  you 
tell*  me  different.  I  say  again  if  you  had  only  told  me 
half  as  much  it  would  have  served  your  purpose  better.” 

“Upon  my  word,  I  think  it  would.  Joe,  you  are  making 
me  an  awful  lot  of  trouble.  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
young  man.  Meadows  is  sure  to  die.  He  has  pneumonia  of 
the  worst  kind.  Do  as  I  ask'you,  boy,  and  you  shall  have 
his  place  and  his  salary ;  refuse,  and  I’ll  bounce  you.  Then 
what  will  your  mother  and  sister  do?” 

“You  hit  me  hard,  Mr.  Wiltinger,”  replied  the  younger 
man  after  a  brief  reflection.  “I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
yield.” 

“Good  for  you.  It  is  only  business.  There  isn’t  a  coal 
company  in  Pennsylvania  which  don’t  mine  coal  on  the 
other  fellows’  land  if  it  gets  the  chance.  I  could  name  a 
dozen.  You  may  think  old  Bodkin  a  saint,  but  let  me  tell 
you  he  is  in  under  the  Juniata  Company’s  land  with  two 
galleries  of  his  shaft  No.  10.” 

“Is  that  a  fact?” 

“It  is,  and  I  know  it.” 

“But  No.  10  is  closed  down.” 

“  Closed  down  because  I  want  it  so.  Roberts  is  surveying 
in  there  secretly.  As  soon  as  he  gets  the  proofs  that  the 
galleries  are  in  on  the  J uniata  Company’s  land  then  we  can 
mighty  quick  bring  old  Bodkin  to  terms  and  get  a  deed  of 
the  Burning  Mountain  property  for  the  asking.  Business, 
Joe,  business!  It  will  prove  a  pretty  good  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  that.  Then  you  yield ?  It  is  settled?” 

Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  have  to  yield.  I  don’t  know  where 
to  look  for  another  job.” 

And  all  this  Alice  overheard — every  word  of  it. 

It  did  seem  passing  strange  that  she  should  happen  into 
the  office  just  at  this  time. 

It  seemed  a  good  time  to  get  out  now,  for  the  matter 
having  been  settled,  some  one  would  be  coming  into  the 
outer  office. 

Alice  quietly  withdrew. 

A  boy  with  a  dinner  pail  was  passing  outside. 

“What  is  the  name  of  the  clerk  in  the* office,  bub?”  Alice 
asked. 

( Continued  on  page  20.) 
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ITEMS  WORTH  READING. 


Ivory  continues  to  make  rapid  gains  in  cost  and  may  sooner 
or  later  be  in  a  class  with  gold.  At  the  sales  in  Europe  the 
tremendous  demand  pushes  up  the  price.  The  allotment  for 
each  sale  seems  to  be  the  same,  and  with  a  gaining  consump¬ 
tion  it  is  logical  to  expect  a  price  advance.  This  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  a  substitute  ivory  is  discovered  or  ivory  is  secured 
in  greater  quantities.  Although  we  buy  a  great  many  tusks 
for  piano  keys  and  use  the  very  latest  method  of  cutting  and 
bleaching,  the  margin  of  profit  in  finished  key  ivory  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small.  With  the  best  of  skill  in  blocking  the  waste 
is  enormous  and  there  are  many  other  details  in  connection 
with  key  ivory  manufacture  that  require  extra  time  and 
money. 

A  few  days  ago  two  prominent  citizens  of ‘Whitney,  Texas, 
Major  J.  K.  Dunn  and  Matt  McGown,  visited  a  large  plum 
orchard  situated  four  miles  from  town  with  the  idea  of  gather¬ 
ing  a  basketful  of  the  fruit.  Upon  arriving  at  the  orchard 
they  noticed  that  the  bark  of  the  trees  was  bruised  and  torn 
a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground.  As  all  the  trees  seemed  to 
be  in  this  condition  they  began  to  wonder  what  could  have 
been  the  cause.  Finally  they  noticed  a  number  of  hogs  in  the 
orchard  and  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  the  amazed  visi¬ 
tors  that  the  hogs  had  been  shaking  the  trees  to  cause  the 
plums  to  fall.  Upon  further  investigation  they  found  that 
the  smaller  trees  had  been  ridden  down  by  the  hogs  and 
stripped  of  all  their  fruit.  From  the  markings  on  the  trees 
there  can  be  no  mistake  but  that  the  hogs  had  learned  in 
some  way  or  other  that  shaking  the  trees  would  cause  the 
ripe  fruit  to  fall. 


soil  down  to  the  solid  bedrock  is  being  dug  up  by  dredges 
and  washed  for  its  gold.  Large  tracts  of  land  given  over  to 
olives,  oranges  and  other  fruits  are  being  now  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  ceaseless  hunt  for  gold,  which  is  being  found  in  such 
quantities  that  the  miners  are  beginning  to  rival  in  their 
wealth  the  pioneers  in  the  gold  fields  of  the  State.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  long  stretch  of  canyon  scenery  is  the  great 
salt  desert  through  which  the  new  road  runs  after  leaving 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  desert  is  sixty  miles  long  and  fifteen 
miles  wide,  composed  of  rock  salt  97  per  cent.  pure.  Right 
through  the  center  of  it  the  engineers  of  the  road  ran  their 
lines,  and  for  forty-six  miles  there  is  not  a  curve  in  the  tracks. 
The  ties  are  laid  on  a  bed  of  solid  salt  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain.  The  salt  looks  like  a  field  of  ice  and 
snow  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  traveler  to  realize  that  his  train 
is  not  passing  through  a  wintry  scene  of  the  far  North. 


WITH  THE  FUNNY  FELLOWS 


“Paw,  what  is  the  great  continental  divide?”  “It  is  the  final 
division  of  the  continent,  my  son,  between  the  Morgans  and 
the  Guggenheims!  ” 

Farmer’s  Wife — I  hear  your  son  is  making  money  out  of 
his  voice  at  the  opera?  Byles— That’s  right,  mum.  Farmer’s 
Wife — Where  did  he  learn  singing?  Byles — Oh!  he  don’t  sing, 
mum.  He  calls  the  carriages! 

“Family  all  back  from  the  summer  trip?”  “Yes.”  “I  hear 
your  wife  is  confined  to  her  room.  What  does  the  doctor  say?” 
“We  haven’t  employed  a  doctor.  The  laundress  promises  to 
have  her  out  in  about  four  days.” 

Sympathizing  Friend — “You  are  always  busy,  aren’t  you?” 
Blyggins— “Yes.  Somebody  has  to  work  while  all  these  other 
fellows  are  out  playing  golf  and  baseball  and  down  to  the 
aviation  meet.” 

“I  suppose  we  will  soon  be  hearing  the  joke  about  the  big 
fish  that  got  away.”  “My  friend,”  replied  the  fisherman,  “with 
food  at  present  prices  the  fish  that  gets  away  is  not  a  joke. 
It  is  a  calamity!  ” 

A‘  mother,  noticing  her  little  daughter  wipe  her  mouth  with 
her  dress  sleeve,  asked  her  what  her  handkerchief  was  for. 
Said  the  little  one:  “It’s  to  shake  at  the  ladies  in  the  street. 
That’s  what  papa  does  with  his.” 


At  many  points  on  the  line  of  the  new  Western  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco  there  was  not  room 
enough  in  the  canyon  for  both  river  and  railroad  and  solid 
walls  of  masonry  had  to  be  built  to  carry  the  tracks  above  the 
stream.  At  other  points  the  shairp  curves  in  the  canyon  have 
sent  the  tracks  back  and  forth  from  one  side  to  the  other  on 
steel  bridges  and  high  trestles.  In  building  the  line  material 
and  workmen  frequently  had  to  be  let  down  the  sides  of  the 
canyon  by  ropes  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  to  start  construc¬ 
tion  on  new  sections.  Wagon  roads  are  everywhere  impos¬ 
sible.  At  last  after  endless  turnings  and  twists  in  fighting 
its  way  through  150  miles  of  the  canyon  the  tracks  come  out 
into  the  broad  valley  at  Oroville,  over  which  for  countless 
the  Feather  River  has  poured  debris  from  its  mountain 
fa:t .nesses.  So  much  gold  did  the  river  bring  down  that  the 


Farmer  Giles  (who  has  just  cashed  a  check) — “I  don’t  think 
this  money’s  right.”  Cashier — “Would  you  mind  counting  it 
again,  sir;  I  think  you’ll  find  it  correct.”  Farmer  Giles  (hav¬ 
ing  done  so) — “Yes;  but  you  be  careful,  young  man — it’s  only 
just  right.” 

“Maria,”  saijfr  Mr.  Smart,  “whenever  I  go  to  the  club  I  al¬ 
ways  think  of  the  verse,  ‘Where  the  wioked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.’  I  alter  one  word  and 
feel  perfectly  happy.”  “What  word  do  you  change?”  asked 
Mrs.  Smart.  “I  say:  ‘Now,  I  am  where  the  women  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.’  ”  “John  Smart,”  said 
his  wife  severely,  “you  should  change  a  word  in  the  last  part 
of  that.  It  should  be:  ‘Where  the  women  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  wicked  are  at  rest!’  ” 
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A  RUSSIAN  DETECTIVE. 


By  D.  W.  Stevens. 


“Who  is  Nicholas  Aarchmac?”  asked  my  friend  Mat  Pinker¬ 
ton,  the  son  of  Allan  Pinkerton,  and  a  man  whom  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  detectives  in  the  world, 
as  I  placed  before  him  a  photograph  of  a  man. 

“He  looks  like  a  foreigner — an  Italian  or  a  Russian,”  said 
George  Coe,  Mat  Pinkerton’s  partner  in  the  new  detective  firm 
of  “Pinkerton  &  Coe,”  of  Chicago,  who  was  present  when  I 
exhibited  the  photo.  / 

“He  is  a  Russian  detective  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in 
Paris  the  year  I  was  over  there  after  the  Chicago  bank  cashier, 
who  absconded  with  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
You  know  the  man  I  was  after,  and  the  trouble  I  had  tracking 
him  half  around  the  world,  and  how  I  finally  captured  him  in 
South  America.  Well,  the  Russian  detective,  Nicholas  Aarch¬ 
mac,  saved  my  life  in  Paris,  and  we  became  firm  friends,  and 
exchanged  photos.  I  took  the  Russian  into  my  confidence,  and 
he  reciprocated  by  telling  me  the  story  of  his  life,”  said  I. 

“Those  Russian  secret  service  officers  are  remarkably  astute 
fellows,  and  I  presume  this  Nicholas  Aarchmac’s  story  was 
very  entertaining,”  remarked  one  of  my  companions. 

“Yes,  it  was.  Among  other  stories  he  told  me  was  one  re¬ 
lating  to  the  secret  history  of  Russia,  and  involving  the  honor 
of  the  Czar,  which,  if  true — and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
Aarchmac’s  veracity — is  certainly  a  scrap  of  information  of 
a  romantic  nature,  which  only  a  member  of  ‘The  Third  Sec¬ 
tion,’  as  the  Czar’s  secret  service  officers  are  called,  could  have 
given.  As  Aarchmac  was  an  exile,  and  no  longer  a  Russian 
subject,  having  acquired  the  rights  of  French  citizenship,  he 
was  no  longer  bound  to  reveal  nothing  of  the  doing  of  the 
mysterious  ‘Third  Section,’  so  he  was  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
honor  or  duty  when  he  related  to  me  his  remarkable  story,” 
said  I. 

“Let’s  have  th^  story,  Dane;  you  have  aroused  our  curiosity 
to  hear  it,  and  we  won’t  let  you  off  now  until  you  spin  your 
yarn  in  toto ,”  said  Pinkerton. 

“Very  well,  I  will  relate  Nicholas  Aarchmac’s  story  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  and  in  the  first  persons,  so 
you  can  just  imagine  you  are  now  listening  to  one  of  the 
Czar’s  secret  service  officers: 

“My  name  is  Nicholas  Aarchmac,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
I  have  been  a  member  of  ‘The  Third  Section’  of  the  Russian 
police,  or  secret  detectives  of  the  Czar.  In  Russia  the  secret 
espionage  system  is  so  complete  that  nothing  in  the  ciVilized 
world  has  ever  equaled  the  arbitrary  exercises  of  cruel  and 
despotic  power  with  which  the  Czar  rules  his  subjects. 

“In  the  year  18 —  I  was  attached  to  the  department  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  my  duties  frequently  called  me  to  Siberia,  the  land 
of  snow,  ice  and  misery. 

“One  day  I  received  a  dispach  by  courier  from  the  prior  of 
Kieff  Convent,  requesting  my  immediate  presence  at  the  con¬ 
vent,  which  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Donets  River,  in 
the  province  Kharkoff. 

“As  I  knew  the  good  monks  of  this  institution  were  very 
wealthy,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  set  out  upon  my  journey  to  the 
convent,  for  I  considered  the  prospect  of  earning  a  good  round 
fee  for  my  trouble  a  positive  certainty. 

“In  due  time  I  reached  the  convent,  and  I  confess  I  was  not 
a  little  curious  to  learn  what  had  occurred  to  cause  the  holy 
men  to  call  upon  a  detective  for  professional  service. 

“The  convent  stood  upon  the  side  of  a  high,  chalky  moun¬ 
tain,  whose  shape  reminded  one  of  an  enormous  temple 
crowned  with  a  pinnacle. 

“The  first  monks  had  dug  their  cells  in  the  ground  here 


during  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  country  was  in  the  por 
session  of  the  Tartars,  and  thus  th,e  catacombs,  which  were 
connected  by  a  subterranean  passage  with  the  river,  were 
made. 

“Many  Christian  hermits  were  murdered  here  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  at  length  the  holy  fathers  determined  to  defend 
themselves.  They  obtained  cannon  and  other  arms,  and  there¬ 
after  they  saved  not  only  themselves,  but  many  Russian 
prisoners,  from  the  Tartars.  When  the  Muscovite  Czars  con¬ 
quered  the  Tartars,  the  convent  became  a  sacred  asylum  for 
all  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Czar’s  authorities,  until  by  the 
Czar’s  orders  the  monks  wrere  dispersed  and  the  convent  was 
abolished. 

“Reaching  the  gate. of  the  convent,  upon  making  known 
my  name,  I  was  admitted  without  delay,  and  a  sleek,  well- 
fed  and  w#ell-dressed  monk,  with  a  jolly  fat  face,  flushed  some¬ 
what  with  the  hue  of  good  old  wine,  conducted  me  to  the 
private  audience-chamber,  or  official  reception  room  of  the 
prior  of  the  convent. 

“It  was  evening,  and  the  departing  sunlight  streamed  with  a 
red  flame  through  the  painted  glass  of  a  large  dome-like  win¬ 
dow,  before  which  sat  the  prior,  with  his  back  to  the  light 

“  ‘I  am  Nicholas  Aarchmac,  good  father,  and  I  am  ready  to 
hear  the  nature  of  the  service  which  you  require  of  me,’  said 
I,  as  the  prior  returned  my  scrutiny  for  a  moment  without 
speaking. 

“  ‘Be  seated,  my  son.  You  were  recommended  to  me  by  one 
who  has  great  knowledge  of  the  men  of  the  wrorld,  and  it  is 
because  I  require  the  services  of  an  astute  and  'discreet  de¬ 
tective  that  I  have  sent  for  you,  Nicholas  Aarchmac,’  said 
the  prior,  in  a  smooth  voice. 

“  ‘I  am  to  intrust  you  with  a  secret  involving  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  father  of  Alexander,  the  present  Czar  of  all  the 
Russians.  Can  I  fully;  rely  upon  you  to  divulge  nothing?” 

“  ‘You  can,  good  father,’  I  answrered. 

“  ‘You  do  solemnly  swear  never;  to  divulge,  until  the  matter 
is  fully  settled  to  my  satisfaction,  the  nature  of  the  business 
with  which  I  am  about  to  intrust  you,’  the  prior  said,  in  a 
solemn  voice. 

“I  took  the  oath  of  silence. 

“For  a  moment  the  prior  seemed  to  reflect,  and  then  he  said: 

‘During  the  Crimean  war,  the  Czar  Nicholas  entered  into 
a  certain  agreement  with  the  prior  of  this  convent,  and  gave 
to  the  prior  an  article  of  agreement  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  signed  by  himself  in  which  certain  promises  were  made, 
the  fulfillment  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
convent. 

“  ‘This  document,  given  to  our  convent  by  the  Czar  Nicho¬ 
las,  has  disappeared,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  fulfillment 
of  his  father’s  promise  by  Alexander  I.,  the  present  Czar,  we 
must  recover  that  document,  which  I  believe  to  be  still  in  ex¬ 
istence.  At  the  time  of  its  loss,  a  beautiful  young  girl — a 
novice  from  the  Convent  of  the  Hcly  Heart  who  acted  as  my 
secretary— disappeared  from  the  convent,  and  I,  in  my  own 
mind  have  connected  her  with  the  disappearance  of  the  docu¬ 
ment’ 

“  ‘What  was  the  nature  of  the  document?  Explain  clearly 
what  it  was,’  said  I. 

“  ‘Then  I  will  tell  you  all,  rblylng  on  your  oath  of  secrecy. 
The  Czar  Nicholas,  during  the  Crimean  war,  borrowed  from 
the  prior  of  this  convent  the  sum  of  two  million  rubles,  and 
the  lost  document  is  his  note  of  hand  for  that  amount.’ 

“  ‘The  name  of  the  pretty  novice  who  disappeared  at  the 
time  you  discovered  the  loss  of  the  Czar’s  pledge?’ 

“  ‘Nerva  Norvorgood,’  answered  the  prior. 

“  ‘Was  Nerva  Norvorgood  a  willing  novitiate?' 

“  ‘I  fear  the  daughter  had  a  liking  for  the  world.'  was  the 
prior’s  answer. 
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“  'Had  she  a  lover  that  you  know  of?’ 

-  'She  had.’ 

**  ‘Tell  me  his  name.’ 

“  Ivan  Vorgoff  was  his  name  and  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Archangel,  and  he  was  a  young  merchant  of  consider¬ 
able  wealth;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the 
parents  of  Nerva  Norvorgood,  and  he  rebelled  against  their 
decision  in  regard  to  her  entering  a  convent.  In  short,  the 
young  merchant  of  Archangel  preferred  to  make  the  fair  Nerva 
the  bride  of  man  rather  than  see  her  the  bride  of  the  church. 
He  vowed,  I  am  told,  that  he  would  wed  Nerva  Norvorgood 
cfbspite  the  dictate  of  parent  or  the  laws  of  church.  He  was 
a  rash  young  man,  and  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  he  en¬ 
tertained  Nihilistic  views  dangerous  to  the  Czar,’  said  the 
prior. 

“  ‘Of  what  advantage  can  the  possession  of  a  note  made 
payable  to  the  Convent  of  Kieff,  even  though  it  be  signed  by 
the  father  of  the  present  Czar  of  Russia,  be  to  this  girl?’  I 
asked  myself. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  ‘That  I  hope  you  will  discover  for  me.  If  Nerva  Norvor¬ 
good  has  taken  the  note  she  must  have  had  a  purpose..  Now, 
you  are  to  devote  yourself  to  the  recovery  of  the  not$;  for 
without  it  I  cannot  prove  the  claim,  and  secure  the  payment 
of  the  two  million  rubles  from  Alexander,  as  I  hope  to  do 
when  his  father’s  note  is  once  more  in  my  possession.  Work 
in  your  own  way,  but  recover  the  note  at  any  cost,  and  your 
services  shall  be  rewarded  as  the  labors  of  a  detective  never 
were  before  in  Russia,’  said  the  prior. 

“Next  day  I  left  the  convent,  but  before  doing  so  I  made  a 
close  investigation  into  the  manner  of  Nerva  Norvorgood’s  es¬ 
cape. 

“I  had  not  forgotten  the  history  of  the  convent  or  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  catacombs,  and  the  secret  underground  passage 
leading  to  the  river.  < 

“A  monk  conducted  me  down  into  the  catacombs.  I  shud¬ 
dered  as  we  groped  about  the  dark,  damp  underground  place, 
where  four  centuries  ago  strange  and  perhaps  awful  scenes 
had  been  enacted. 

“Lower  and  lower  we  descended  under  the  mountain,  and 
at  last  the  famous  subterranean  passage  leading  to  the  river 
was  reached. 

“Here  we  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a  white-haired  old 
monk  clothed  in  rags. 

“  ‘Ah,  me!  Who  are  ye?  I  thought  you  were  the  pretty 
girl  I  led  to  the  river.  She  said  she  would  come  back  and  live 
with  me,  for  she  was  a  saint,  she  said,  but  she  never  came. 
Ah!  me — ah,  me!’  wailed  the  old  devotee  in  a  monotonous 
voice.  i 

“I  had  no  doubt  the  old  man  meant  Nerva  Norvorgood,  and 
this  idea  was  confirmed  on  questioning  him,  but  his  mind 
was  unsettled,  and  he  could  not  converse  intelligibly. 

“  I  reached  the  river,  but  although  I  questioned  all  the  fisher¬ 
men  in  the  neighborhood,  I  could  obtain  no  further  inrorma- 
tion  and  while  I  was  of  course  assured  that  some  of  them 
had  aided  Nerva  to  cross  the  river,  their  fidelity  was  such 
that  I  could  not  but  respect  them  for  their  silence. 

“From  the  mouth  of  the  underground  passage  no  furthei 
trace  of  Nerva  could  be  discovered.  The  trail  ended  there  as 
suddenly  as  though  the  very  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
her  up. 

“I  had  formed  a  theory  in  my  own  mind  regarding  this  pe¬ 
culiar  case,  and  acting  upon  it  I  set  out  for  Archangel. 

“  ‘If  I  cannot  strike  Nerva  Norvorgood’s  trail  here,  perhaps 
her  lover,  Ivan  Vorgoff,  will  lead  me  to  her,’  I  thought. 

*1  reached  Archangel  in  as  quick  time  as  the  nature  of  the 
re  -  reyance  and  the  distance  to  be  traveled  would  admit  of. 

*  But  now  a  disappointment  awaited  me.  Ivan  Vorgoff  had 


disappeared  from  Archangel,  and  I  learned  that  some  time  be¬ 
fore  Nerva’s  escape  he  had  been  arrested  by  officers  of  the 
‘Third  Section,’  accused  of  Nihilism,  and  sentenced  to  Siberia. 

“Then  it  was  that  the  cunningly-expressed  remark  made 
by  the  prio^*  regarding  the  Nihilistic  tendencies  of  the  young 
merchant  came  to  my  mind,  and  this  recollection  served  to 
strengthen  my  suspicion  that  the  prior  had  been  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  transportation,  fearing  that  through  his  influence 
the  convent  would  lose  Nerva  and  the  large  dowry  that  came 
with  her. 

“I  associated  myself  with  a  convivial  secret  service  officer 
who  had  formerly  been  a  comrade  of  mine,  and  over  a  bottle 
of  wine,  he  told  me  that  while  the  young  merchant,  Ivan  Vor¬ 
goff,  had  left  Archangel  with  a  guard,  bound  for  Siberia,  he 
had  not  been  sent  to  the  ‘penal  land  of  the  frozen  north.’  My 
friend  had  accompanied  the  convoy,  and  he  had  received  in¬ 
structions  to  secretly  convey  the  prisoner  Ivan  Vorgoff  to  the 
‘Solovetsky  Convent,’  on  the  islands  of  the  White  Sea. 

“I  made  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  the  islands,  and  inter¬ 
viewed  Ivan  Vorgoff  through  the  kindness  of  an  official,  who 
supposed  I  was  still  a  member  of  the  ‘Third  Section,’  or  Czar’s 
secret  police. 

“I  now  made  a  startling  discovery  when  conversing  with 
the  young  merchant.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  to  whom  my 
father  owed  the  preservation  of  what  was  dearer  to  my  sire 
than  life — -his  manly  honor.  Yes,  Ivan’s  father  had  been  my 
father’s  benefactor. 

“This  discovery,  coupled  with  the  facts  that  our  views  were 
the  same,  and  I  found  young  Vorgoff  to  possess  a  noble  nature, 
made  me  his  friend,  and  I  determined  to  serve  him,  though 
the  prior’s  gold  was  lost  to  me  forever. 

“I  won  his  confidence,  and  while  I  did  not  so  far  betray  the 
prior’s  confidence  as  to  make  known  anything  he  had  told  me, 
I  learned  from  Ivan’s  own  lips  that  through  a  friend  of  his 
and  a  fisherman  of  the  Donets  River  the  escape  of  Nerva 
Norvorgood  had  been  accomplished. 

“This  was  all  that  I  learned  during  our  first  few  interviews, 
but  finally,  as  Ivan  became  fully  convinced  that  I  was  really 
his  friend,  he  trusted  me  further.  He  assured  me  that  Nerva 
had  in  her  possession  a  document  she  had  brought  from  the 
convent,  which  the  prior  ^vould  give  much  to  recover.  As 
she  had  been  informed  that  Ivan  believed  that  the  prior  had 
brought  about  his  imprisonment,  Nerva  had  possessed  herself 
of  the  document,  intending  to  secure  her  lover’s  pardon  by 
promising  to  restore  it  to  the  prior  when  he  was  released. 

“I  assured  Ivan  Vorgoff  that  I  would  undertake  to  negotiate 
for  his  pardon  on  those  terms,  and  he  consented  that  I  should 
do  so,  giving  me  a  note  to  Nerva,  who  was  living  in  seclusion 
in  Moscow. 

“I  visited  the  girl,  and  through  my  instrumentality,  three 
weeks  later  the  prior  had  secured  the  release  and  full  pardon 
of  Ivan  Vorgoff,  and  in  return  for  this  act,  as  I  had  pledged 
my  word  it  should  be,  the  note  for  two  million  rubles,  signed 
by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  was  restored  to  him  by  Nerva,  but  not 
before  she  became  the  happy  wife  of  my  friend  Ivan. 

“Soon  after  this  the  prior  visited  the  Czar  Alexander,  with 
the  note  signed  by  his  father,  and  requested  his  payment,  but 
Alexander  regarded  it  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and  said: 

“  ‘It  is  my  beloved  father’s  handwriting.  What  a  treasure 
you  possess!  Guard  it  better  than  your  own  life,  and  never 
let  it  go  out  of  your  possesion.’ 

“There  was  that  in  the  Czar’s  manner  which  warned  the 
prior  not  to  press  the  matter  if  he  valued  his  life,  and  he  de¬ 
parted,  carrying  with  him  the  most  costly  autograph  in  the 
world. 

“Not  long  after  this,  on  account  of  my  love  for  liberty  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  Russia,  never  to  return.” 
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(Continued  from  page  16.) 

“Joe  Brown,  ma’am/’  replied  the  boy. 

Alice  thanked  him  and  hurried  away  to  carry  her  singu¬ 
lar  report  to  Old  King  Brady. 

“Ah!”  said  the  old  detective,  “I  have  been  wondering 
ever  since  you  left  if  I  had  sent  you  on  a  fool’s  errand. 
Now  I  know  that  my  impression  to  send  you  was  quite 
correct.” 

“And  what  shall  you  do  about  it?”  asked  Alice. 

“Do?”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  “why  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  difficult  to  work  Joe  Brown  over  on  our  side,  but 
first  I  must  send  a  telegram.” 

He  went  to  the  station  and  wrote  out  a  despatch  to 
Colonel  Bodkin,  worded  as  follows: 

“Will  you  guarantee  situation  to  clerk  at  slightly  in¬ 
creased  salary  if  whole  business  can  be  explained  ?  Answer 

at  once.  0.  K.  B.’*’ 

e  . 

This  was  addressed  care  of  the  office  of  the  Luzon  Coal 
Co.  at  Philadelphia. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  answer  came. 

It  was  but  the  single  word,  “Yes.” 

“The  trick  wrnuld  seem  to  be  turned,”  observed  the  old 
detective.  “Now'  I  must  make  a  dead  set  for  Joe  Brown.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ESCAPE. 

We  left  Harry  peering-  through  the  secret  door  into 
Shaft  No.  10. 

It  seemed  odd  that  Roberts  should  have  left  it  open. 

Harry  stole  in  and  started  to  follow  the  man,  but  Rob¬ 
erts’  lantern  gave  so  little  light,  and  as  Harry  didn’t  have 
a  light  of  his  own,  he  determined  that  it  would  be  best  to 
go  back. 

Nothing  further  occurred  during  the  working  hours. 

Nearly  an  hour  afterward  Young  King  Brady  saw  Rob¬ 
erts  pass  through  the  shaft  in  which  he  was  working. 

Young  King  Brady  now7  resolved  to  try  to  make  his  es¬ 
cape. 

He  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  cross  the  gully,  fig¬ 
uring  that  if  others  could  work  the  bridge  then  so  could 
he. 

It  was  useless  to  expect  to  get  out  by  the  door,  for  there 
was  always  a  man  on  guard  at  the  door  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  during  the  night. 

But  Harry  had  done  a  little  exploring  upstairs,  and  he 
knew  of  a  certain  window  from  w'hich  he  felt  that  he  could 
drop  if  he  could  only  succeed  in  reaching  it  unobserved,  a 
thing  rather  difficult,  for  wffiere  there  were  so  many  men 
sleeping  some  one  w'as  pretty  sure  to  be  awake. 

Moreover,  the  bunks  were  all  open  to  the  room,  which 
made  it  bad. 

It  was  so  that  night. 

There  w’as  a  miner  who  had  a  bad  cold,  and  he  kept 
coughing  and  hawking  till  after  midnight,  which  brought 
out  not  a  few'  growls  from  his  bunk  mates. 


But  at  last  everything  quieted  down  and  Har  j  ic-ohed 
to  make  his  attempt. 

The  window7  was  in  a  closet  where  there  was  a  water  tap 
from  which  the  men  wTere  accustomed  to  drink. 

Slipping  from  his  bunk  fully  dressed— quite  a  number  of 
the  miners  slept  that  way  on  account  of  the.  cold  Harry, 
with  his  shoes  concealed  under  his  coat,  tip-toed  to  the 
closet. 

No  one  challenged  him. 

He  opened  the  door  and  slipped  in. 

The  evening  before  he  had  tried  this  window  and  found 
that  he  could  raise  it,  but  now7  to  his  dismay  the  sash  would 
not  lift. 

It  had  thawed  some  during  the  day,  and  then  freezing 
again  at  night  Harry  could  only  conclude  that  the  sash  w’as 
frozen  dow7n. 

The  only  way  wras  to  pound  it,  and  this  he  did  at  the  risk 
of  being  caught. 

It  would  not  come.  He  struck  it  again  after  a  minute, 
hearing  no  one  stirring. 

Then  suddenly  to  his  dismay  the  door  wras  opened  and  a 
man  slipped  into  the  closet.  He  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  leaving  the  closet  perfectly  dark. 

But  Harry  had  seen  his  face  before  this  and  recognized 
the  man  as  Bill  Ratly. 

“Well,  and  what  the  mischief  are  you  trying  to  do,  young 
feller?”  the  miner  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“I  was  feeling  sick,”  faltered  Harry.  “I  wanted  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.” 

“You  lie!  You  were  thinking  about  escaping.  Don't 
you  know  it  spells  death  if  you  get  ketched?” 

“Don’t  put  it  up  to  me  like  that,  Ratly.  You  will  only 
get  me  into  trouble.” 

“Listen  here,”  whispered  Bill,  “ow7n  up  to  the  truth  and 
I  promise  you  I  won’t  say  a  blame  word.” 

His  manner  w7as  so  peculiar  that  Harry  yielded. 

“Well,  I  own  up,”  he  said.  “I’m  all  in.  I  did  think  of 
making  my  escape  if  I  could.” 

“I  knowed  it.  Say,  it’s  a  mighty  dangerous  business, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  try  it  on  then  I  am  with  you,  boy.” 

“Tou- — some  one  said  you  were  one  of  the  old-timers 
here  ?” 

“  That’s  what  I  am.  All  the  same  there  are  things  in  the 
wind  what  I  can’t  stand  for.  I'm  all  in.  Can  you  zet  the 
winder  up?” 

Yes;  it  was  frozen,  but  I  have  loosened  it  now.” 

Then  out  with  you  before  any  one  ketches  on.  If  the 
outside  guard  has  went  into  the  stable  on  account  of  the 
cold,  as  I  know  blame  well  he  sometimes  does,  we  stand  a 
chanst;  if  he  is  on  duty  there  hain’t  no  earthly  show.” 

“Well,  I’m  taking  chances.  Here  goes.” 

IIain  lowered  himself  from  the  window  and  dropped, 
landing  in  the  snow  in  his  stocking  feet. 

Ratly  instantly  followed  him. 

Don  t  make  a  move  till  we  get  a  chanst  to  put  on  our 
shoes,  he  whispered.  “I  don't  want  to  have  to  hoof  it  this 


U  ■ 
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way  and  get  frozen  feet.” 


Leaning  against  the  building  they  silently  put  on  their 
shoes.  ,  r 

“Follow  me,”  whispered  Ratly  then,  “I  know  the  ropes 
better  than  you  do.” 

“Don’t  we  go  down  the  railroad  track?” 
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“Not  on  your  life!  It's  the  surest  way  to  get  ketched. 
You  stick  close  to  me.” 

He  took  a  detour  among  the  buildings,  striking  the 
track  further  down. 

They  were  not  challenged. 

“Now  we  can  draw  our  breath,”  whispered  Bill.  “Tode’s 
inside  asleep,  the  snoozer.  He  smuggled  whisky  in  and  I 
know  it.  Only  for  that  I  wouldn't  never  have  dared  to 
make  the  attempt.” 

They  walked  on  over  the  ties. 

“Yunker,  what  started  you  on  this?”  Bill  presently 
asked. 

r 

The  first  excuse  Harry  was  able  to  hit  upon  proved  to  be 
just  the  very  best  he  could  have  offered. 

“Why,  I  understand  they  mean  to  rob  the  paymaster 
to-morrow,^  he  said.  “Eve  been  listening.  It  sounded  to 
me  as  if  there  was  bound  to  be  a  general  kick-up.  I  didn’t 
want  to  get  caught  in  it,  to  tell  you  the  truth.” 

“There!  I  knowed^  it!”  cried  Bill.  “I  don’t  blame  you 
one  bit.  I  have  stood  a  lot  in  this  crooked  hole,  and  I 
could  stand  a  lot  more,  I  s’pose,  but  when  it  comes  to  doing 
up  old  Mr.  Meadows,  who  has  alwa}^s  been  good  to  us, 
that’s  something  I  just  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn’t  stand 
for.  I  seen  you  make  the  start  for  the  closet,  and  I  sus- 
picioned  what  you  were  up  to.  Hit  it  right,  too,  didn’t  I, 
boy?  Well,  our  troubles  hain’t  over  yet,  but  I’m  the  very 
best  man  you  could  have  tied  up  to,  for  I  know  how  to  work 
the  bridges,  and  it  hain’t  all  of  them  as  does.” 

They  pushed  on  rapidly,  soon  coming  to  the  gully  where 
the  track  ended  at  the  big  wood  pile. 

“There’s  a  bridge  here,”  said  Bill,  “but  it  is  so  blamed 
heavy  and  hard  to  move  that  I  don't  believe  we  two  can 
work  it.  Further  up  there’s  a  foot-bridge,  and  I  think  we 
better  try  that.  Only  trouble  is  old  Sowers  and  his  dogs.” 

“You  mean  the  man  in  the  house  by  the  saw-mill?” 
asked  Harry. 

“Yes,  old  Sowers,  the  meanest  old  crank  what  ever 
lived.” 

“Roberts  lives  at  his  house?” 

“YTes,  most  of  the  time.  He  has  a  room  behind  the  of¬ 
fice,  too,  where  he  often  sleeps.” 

“Where  are  you  heading  for  finally?” 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  work  over  to  Reddington.  I  think  I’ll 
jump  to  New  York.  I  have  friends  there  and  I  guess  it 
won't  be  hard  to  strike  a  job.  Will  you  come  along?” 

“No,”  replied  Harry.  “I  think  I'll  tramp  on  through 
the  coal  country  and  see  if  I  can’t  pick  up  a  job  firing  on 
some  small  railroad  where  the  run  is  short  and  I  can  have 
my  nights  to  myself.  That’s  what  I’m  gunning  for  now.” 

Bill  raised  no  Question.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
relieved  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  Harry. 

They  pushed  on  along  the  line  of  the  gully  and  soon 
came  to  a  place  where  the  bushes  grew  thick. 

Bill  pushed  them  aside  and  showed  Harry  an  opening  in 
their  midst. 

Here  lay  planks  fastened  together. 

“The  foot-bridge,”  he  said.  “Lend  me  a  hand  and  we’ll 
run  it  across  the  gully.  It’s  to  be  hoped  that  old  Sowers 
h as  got  the  dogs  tied  up.” 

“Does  he  let  them  loose  nights?”  asked  Harry. 

“That’s  what  he  does.  The  last  feller  what  tried  to  es¬ 


cape  was  tore  all  to  pieces  by  them.  I  don’t  want  to  get- 
caught  in  tne  same  boat.” 

“I  should  say  not.  We  must  go  slow.  If  you  have  % 
revolver - ” 

“I  haven't.  It  hain't  allowed  up  at  the  Burning 
tain.  Roberts  and  his  man  Racowitz  are  the  only  ones 
carry  revolvers.”  1 

“They  all  had  rifles  the  night  they  put  me  through  tkas 
course  of  sprouts.” 

“lres,  I  know,  but  they  were  taken  right  away  from  u*- 
afterward.  That  was  just  for  a  show  to  scare  you,  and  I 
want  you  to  understand,  Jack,  that  them  there  rifles  would 
have  been  turned  onto  you  if  you  had  shown  the  white- 
feather.  I’m  giving  it  to  you  straight.” 

They  picked  up  the  bridge  between  them  and  dropped  it 
across  the  gully,  where  it  fell  with  considerable  noise. 

“Wait — listen !”  whispered  Bill.  “Now  will  be  the  time1 
old  Sowers  will  be  getting  on  the  job  if  he  is  going  to.” 

They  listened  for  several  minutes,  but  heard  nothing. 

“We  may  as  well  make  a  try  for  it,”  said  Bill  then,  and 
they  stole  across  the  bridge,  pushing  on  towards  the  house 
by  the  saw-mill. 

Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  dogs,  and  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  escape  them,  when  just  as  they  were 
well  past  the  mill  the  barking  began. 

“They  are  on  to  us,  the  brutes!”  growled  Bill.  “What, 
on  earth  shall  we  do?” 

Harry  picked  up  a  big  stone. 

“Get  in  here  behind  this  tree,”  he  said.  “I’ll  let  tiieis 
have  the  stone.  It’s  our  only  chance.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right.  No  use  to  run,  it  would  only 
bring  them  after  us.” 

“You  get  a  stone,  too.  Quick,  now  !  They  are  coming  P 

They  were  none  too  soon,  for  scarce  had  they  taken  their 
position  than  the  dogs  were  upon  them. 

Harry  took  careful  aim  and  let  fly. 

The  stone  took  one  of  the  dogs  directly  in  the  head. 

With  a  frightened  yelp  the  big  brute  turned  and  fled. 

Bill  was  less  fortunate  in  his  aim.  He  'failed  to  hit  the 
dog,  but  the  Dane  seemed  to  catch  the  scare,  too,  and 
after  his  mate. 

“Quick  now,  before  old  Sowers  gets  on  the  job  !”  breathed 
Bill,  and  they  ran  on  down  the  path  for  all  they  were 
worth. 

That  was  the  end  of  all  trouble. 

They  reached  the  Buzzard  Valley  road  in  due  time  and' 
there  parted  company. 

Harry  didn’t  attempt  to  question  Bill  any  further. 

He  felt  that  it  might  lead  to  future  trouble,  and  he  felfc, 
moreover,  that  he  had  learned  enough. 

His  idea  now  was  to  tramp  on  to  the  town  of  Jedburg, 
and  there  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  Whitby  Coal  Co. 
a  bit,  for  he  felt  certain  that  they  were  the  real  backers 
of  the  coal  thieves  of  Burning  Mountain. 

It  was  a  good  seven-mile  walk,  and  the  way  lay  throng^ 
so  desolate  a  country  that  Young  King  Brady  did  not  meet 
a  soul. 

He  entered  Jedburg  about  half-past  five  and,  going  i© 
the  hotel,  secured  a  room  and  went  to  bed,  heartily  congrat¬ 
ulating  himself  upon  his  escape  from  so  dangerous  a  bnneL 
as  the  Brothers  of  the  Burning  Mountain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OLD  KING  BRADY  8  SCHEME  FAILS. 

I 

Old  King  Brady  waited  until  evening,  and  then  having 
found  out  where  Joe  Brown  lived,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  and  rang  his  bell. 

The  young  man  answered  in  person. 

He  seemed  surprised  to  see  a  stranger  of  such  striking 
.appearance  as  Old  King  Brady  standing  on  the  steps. 

“Mr.  Brown?”  asked  the  old  detective. 

“Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  name.  What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“You  can  give  me  a  chance  to  speak  a  few  words  in 
private  with  you.” 

“But  about  what?  You  are  a  stranger  to  me.  State 
your  business.” 

The  old  detective  displayed  his  shield. 

“A  detective!”  gasped  the  clerk. 

“Yes,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement  about 
it.  My  name  is  Brady.  I  am  generally  known  as  Old 
King  Brady.  Possibly  the  name  may  not  be  unfamiliar.” 

“I  have  heard  of  you — yes.  But  what  is  it  you  want  with 
me?” 

“To  talk  over  that  plan  of  yours  for  taking  the  place  of 
'Mr.  Meadows  as  paymaster  to-morrow.” 

Brown  looked  sick. 

“I’m  coming  in  by  your  leave,”  said  the  old  detective. 
“It  is  cold  standing  out  here,  and  I  have  considerable  to 
say.” 

Brown  reluctantly  led  him  into  a  comfortably  furnished 
sitting-room. 

“Can  we  talk  here  without  being  overheard?”  Old  King 
Brady  inquired. 

“Yes,  there  is  nobody  here  but  me.” 

“Good!  Then  let  me  begin  by  telling  you  that  every 
•  word  which  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Wiltinger  this 
afternoon  was  overheard  by  one  of  my  assistants.” 

“But - ” 

“Wait.  No  use  arguing  that  point,  young  man.  You 
held  out  against  this  crooked  business  nobly  for  a  time,  but 
in  the  end  you  yielded  when  Wiltinger  threatened  you  with 
discharge.  Now  let  me  tell  you  what  discharge  means  for 
A  you  providing  you  will  stand  for  the  right.” 

And  Old  King  Brady  handed  Brown  a  copy  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  he  had  sent  to  Colonel  Bodkin  and  the  answer  re¬ 
ceived. 

“And  did  you  do  this?”  cried  the  clerk. 

“I  did.” 

“Why?” 

“I  am  working  up  this  coal  stealing  case  for  Colonel 
Bodkin.  We  have  the  Whitby  Company’s  crooked  work 
practically  revealed.  What  we  need  is  a  witness  from  in¬ 
side.  If  we  can  get  that  we  shall  be  able  to  nail  them.  Will 
you  be  that  witness,  Mr.  Brown?” 

He  hesitated. 

“I  don’t  know  that  T  can  tell  so  very  much,  anyhow,”  he 
said. 

“  You  can  tell  enough  for  our  purpose,  I  am  certain. 
You  know  this  man  Roberts?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is  he  really  Nelson  Craik,  who  was  formerly  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Luzon  Company?” 


“I  don’t  know  that  he  is.  I  never  knew  Craik.  He  * 
supposed  to  be  dead.” 

“When  did  Roberts  first  turn  up?” 

“About  two  years  ago.” 

“And  the  Whitby  Company  have  been  handling  the  coal 
of  this  secret  mine  of  his  ever  since  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’ll  do  as  a  witness  all  right,  young  man.  You  will 
do  well  to  accept  my  proposition,  too.” 

“I  suppose  I  must  accept  it.” 

“No,  you  don’t  have  to.  I  have  no  intention  of  trying 
to  force  you  into  anything.” 

“I  accept.  Wiltinger  is' a  crook,  anyway;  I  have  long 
wanted  to  get  out  of  his  clutches,  and  I  know  that  my 
mother  and  sister  will  be  glad  to  get  out  of  this  town  and 
move  to  Reddington.”  $ 

“In  that  case  there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  why 
you  should  accept  it,  but  there  is  danger  in  doing  so.  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  that.” 

“Danger  of  what  sort?” 

“I  want  you  to  go  on  and  pay  off  these  men.  I  happen 
to  know  that  they  are  all  ready  to  revolt  against  Roberts 
and  that  an  attack  will  be  made  on  you.  It  is  not  their 
intention  to  kill  you — merely  to  rob  you  of  the  pay-roll. 
I  want  this  to  take  place.  I  want  you  to  be  able  to  testify 
that  you  actually  went  in  there  with  the  Whitby  Com¬ 
pany’s  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off.” 

“I  don’t  like  that  so  very  well.*  Suppose  they  do  me 
up?”  > 

“I  propose  to  go  in  with  you  and  protect  you.” 

“You — how  will  you  get  in?  No  one  is  allowed.” 

“I  shall  find  a  way.  I  haven’t  thought  that  point  out 
yet.  Are  you  game  to  try  this  ?” 

■  It  took  a  little  time  to  bring  Roberts  around  to  it,  but  in 
the  end  he  accepted. 

Old  King  Brady  had  completely  won  Brown  over  before 
he  left  the  house. 

He  also  found  out  at  what  hour  the  deputy  paymaster 
‘proposed  to  start,  and  that  a  train  was  to  meet  him  at  the 
switch  to  take  him  to  the  mine. 

As  for  his  own  plans,  Old  King  Brgdy  had  not  decided 
when  he  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  bright  and  earty,  and  he  pushed 
about  town  a  bit  before  breakfast  trying  to  pick  up  points, 
but  without  any  great  success. 

What  was  his  surprise  upon  entering  the  hotel  dining¬ 
room  to  find  Harry  seated  with  Alice  at  the  breakfast  ta¬ 
ble. 

“What,  you  here?”,  he  exclaimed.  “Is  it  good  luck  or 
bad?” 

“I  call  it  good  luck,”  replied  Harry?  “Sit  down  and 
hear  my  story.  I  have  solved  the  whole  mystery,  if  you 
call  that  good  luck.” 

“I  certainly  do,”  said  Old  King  Bradv,  taking  his  seat, 
and  Harry  went  on  to  explain. 

The  case  was  discussed  from  both  sides  at  length. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  they  mean  to  rob  the" paymas¬ 
ter,”  observed  Harry.  “Whether  they  will  do  him  up  or 
not  I  don’t  know.  We  ought  not  to  go  in  there  without 
help.” 

“Do  you  think  the  miners  would  be  glad  to  see  Robert! 
and  his  man  Racowitz  arrested?” 
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“I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“  Then  I  propose  to  take  chances  and  go  in  with  you  and 
Alice.  They  will  respect  her,  and  she  will  consequently  be 
a  protection  to  ns.  I  shall  tell  them  to  take  their  money — 
it  is  due  them  anyhow.  Do  you  think  the  whole  bunch  is 
in  the  deal?” 

“Impossible  to  say,  but  I  should  imagine  not;  that  half 
a  dozen  or  so  propose  to  hold,  up  the  paymaster  and  collar 
the  cash.” 

.  “That  seems  more  likely.  Let  them  have  it,  and  we 
will  go  for  Roberts.  What  do  you  say,  Alice?  Are  you 
afraid  to  risk  it?” 

“Am  I  ever  afraid  to  risk  anything  you  propose,  Mr. 
Brady?  If  you  say  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  I  am  ready.” 

“I  feel  impressed  to  do  it  that  way,”  replied  the  old  de¬ 
tective,  so  we  will  let  it  stand  and  get  down  to  the  switch  at 
once.  Brown  expects  to  start  at  noon.  I  have  promised 
to  be  on  hand  when  he  arrives  at  the  mine.” 

They  accordingly  drove  back  to  the  house  where  Old 
King  Brady  left  his  horse  the  night  before. 

The  man  was  away,  but  they  put  the  horse  in  the  barn 
just  the  same  and  started  back  to  the  switch,  luckily  meet¬ 
ing  no  one. 

“And  now  for  the  bridge,”  said  Harry  as  they  turned  in 
on  the  railroad  track. 

“Don’t  worry,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “If  we  can’t 
do  anything  better  we  will  shoot  old  Sowers’  dogs  and  tie 
the  old  man  up  and  make  a  temporary  bridge.  However, 
I  have  another  scheme.” 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Harry. 

“I  saw  an  axe  by  the  wood  pile  where  Alice  and  I  hid. 
I  think  I  can  put  it  to  good  use.” 

“To  drop  a  couple  of  trees  across  the  gully?” 

“Exactly,  if  we  can  find  the  right  spot.”  >  , 

They  walked  on  till  they  came  to  the  wood  pile. 

And  here  a  pleasing  surprise  awaited  them,  for  the 
railroad  bridge  was  in  place. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight.  '  _  * 

Had  it  been  done  by  the  miners  to  favor  their  own 

schemes  ? 

A  brief 'examination  resulted  in  a  discovery  which  fa¬ 
vored  that  idea. 

For  where  the  track  joined  on  the  other  side  the  rails 
were  fastened  down  with  two  heavy  iron  braces  in  a  way 
wdiieh  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain. 

Following  the  tracks  they  presently  came  to  the  tun¬ 
nel. 

It  was  but  a  short  affair.  They  could  look  through  it 
into  the  singular  disk-shaped  valley  where  lay  the  hidaen 
mine. 

“Shall  we  go  right  in,  Harry?”  asked  the  old  detective. 

“Is  there  a  good  chance  to  hide?” 

“I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it,  for  I  was  never  down 
here  in  the  daytime,”  replied  Harry.  “We  have  our  chance 
here.  Suppose  we  wait  until  the  train  comes  out? 

It  seemed  the  best  way,  so  they  selected  a  spot  where 
the  bushes  grew  thick  and  sat  down  on  the  rocks  behind 

them.  .  ,  ,  , 

It  was  now  nearly  noon  and  not  many  minutes  naci 

passed  when  they  heard  the  train  enter  the  tunnel. 

It  proved  to  be  just  an  engine  and  caboose. 

There  were  at  least  two  men  in  the  latter,  and  Harry 
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peeping  out  from  behind  the  bushes  saw  that  one  of  them 
was  Tode1  Jenkins. 

The  train  ran  on  over  the  bridge,  disappearing  around 
curve  beyond  the  wood  pile. 

“Now  would  seem  to  be  our'  chance,”  said  Old  King 
Brady;  “we  will  go  through  the  tunnel  and  have  a  look. 
T  suppose  they  only  have  the  one  engine  ?” 

“Only  one,”  said  Harry,  and  they  passed  into  the  tun¬ 
nel. 

Reaching  its  end  and  peering  out  they  saw  that  there- 
was  an  excellent  chance  to  hide  behind  some  rocks. 

Taking  up  their  position,  the  old  detective  awaited  the 
return  of  the  train.  * 

« 

As  it  passed  them  Old  King  Brady  caught' sight  of  Joe 
Brown  in  the  caboose. 

“The  young  fellow  is  as  good  as  his.  word,”  he  said. 

The  train  stopped. 

Browm  got  off  with  the  bag  which  contained  the  pay¬ 
roll,  the  two  men  in  the  caboose  following  him. 

The  engineer  and  fireman  remained  in  the  cab,  the  en¬ 
gine  being  started  towards  a  shed  which  served  as  a  round* 
house. 

Just  as  Brown  reached  the  office  the  door  flew  open  and 
several  men  burst  out,  closing  upon  him. 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  of  the  tool-house  flew  open,, 
revealing  more  men. 

Just /then  a  scream  burst  from  Alice,  and  the  Bradys 
dashed  forward. 

The  gang  of  miners  had  attacked  the  paymaster  near  the 
door  of  the  office. 

A  fierce  fight  was  going  on  between  them. 

“We’ll  save  him,”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  drawing  his  re¬ 
volver,  for  the  paymaster  was  struggling  wuth  the  gang;, 
his  'bag-  had  fallen,  and  bursting  open,  the  money  was 
scattered  over  the  ground. 

But  they  had  no  chance  to  save  him — no  chance  to  save 
themselves.' 

The  men  from  the  tool-house  came  down  upon  them  like- 
a  whirlwind. 

The  gang  thus  re-enforced  quickly  won  out. 

Old  King  Brady  was  knocked  senseless. 

Harry  got  no  chance  to  use  his  revolver. 

He  was  captured  and  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 

As-  for  poor  Alice,  she  was  hurried  away  by  two  minera, 
each  clutching  an  arm. 

Harry  was  in  despair.  V 

The  paymaster  was  tied  up,  too,  and  so  was  Old  King 
Brady,  who  now  revived. 

All  three  were  carried  into  the  office  and  laid  out  on  the 
floor. 

“They  are  detectives!”  cried  Tode  Jenkins.  “The  old 
man  lias'  a  shield.  It  reads  Brady  Detective  Bureau.  Look 
at  him.  He  is  Old  King  Brady  himself,  and  the  young 
fellow  is  sure  the  one  who  called  himself  Jack  Pilling  aiM 
ran  off  last  night  with  that  mean  welcher,  Bill  Ratly.” 

“It  don’t  make  no  difference,”  replied  another.  “Let’s 
go  for  the  money  and  finish  up  this  business,  boys.” 

All  hands  now  went  outside. 

“Are  you  much  hurt,  governor?”  asked  Harry. 

“Not  hurt  at  all  except  my  feelings,”  replied  Old  King 
Brady. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Old  Ean$ 
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Brady  in  a  troubled  voice  asked  what  had  become  of  Alice. 

"Two  of  those  fellows  walked  off  with  her,”  replied 
Harry,  bitterly. 

"  Heaven  help  her  then,  for  I  can’t.” 

"Nor  I.  Only  wish  I  fcould.” 

"Meanwhile  loud  voices  were  heard  outside. 

A  fierce  quarrel  was  evidently  in  progress  over  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  spoils. 

Doubtless  it  was  a  put-up  job  on  the  part  of  Tode  Jen¬ 
kins  and  his  gang,  for  suddenly  firing  began,  mingled  with 
tjhoirts  and  threats. 

"They  are  killing  each  other,”  cried  Brown. 

"Good !”  said  the  old  detective.  ‘*May  the.  fight  go  mer¬ 
rily  on  until,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  they  all  destroy  each 
^ther.  I  should  shed  no  tears  if  there  wasn’t  a  man  jack 
■sf  them  left  alive.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

! 

«  PRISONERS  UNDERGROUND. 

\ 

*»  V  •  '  * 

The  confusion  outside  the  office  kept  up  for  several  min¬ 
iates,  during  which  time  a  good  many  shots  were  fired. 

At  last  it  died  down,  and  the  door  opening,  a  man  was 
brought  in  head  and  heels. 

It  was  Roberts,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  blood. 

They  dropped  him  on  the  floor,  and  Tode  Jenkins,  who 
w as  one  of  them,  examined  his  wound. 

"I  am  dying,”  moaned  Roberts,  adding: 

"Oh,  Jenkins,  I  never  thought  this  of  you !  After  all 
i he  kindness  I  have  shown  you,  too.” 

"Kindness  be  blowed.  You  never  done  a  thing  for  me, 
Boss  Craik,  what  you  didn’t  get  your  full  pay  for  it,  and 
in  advance  at  that.  But  you  hain’t  dying,  neither.  It’s 
only  a  scalp  wound.” 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me — with  the  others?” 

That  hain’t  decided  yet.  We’ve  killed  Racowutz,  blame 
him;  that  was  decided  in  advance.  Likely  we  shall  decide 
to  kill  you,  too,  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  for  you  to  know  it.” 

Tode  pulled  out  then. 

Meanwhile  Craik,  as  we  must  now  call  the  coal  thief, 
•seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  seriously 
denuded  after  all,  for  he  sat  up ;  neither  his  hands  nor  his 
feet  had  been  tied. 

"Are  you  really  the  Brady  detectives?”  he  demanded. 

"Thafs  who  we  are,  Mr.  Nelson  Craik,  if  it  is  any  satis¬ 
faction  for  you  to  know,”  Old  King  Brady  replied. 

"Who  hired  you?  Bodkin?” 

"It  doesn’t  matter.  We  started  out  to  get  a  look  at  your 
work  here,  and  a  pretty  mess  we  seem  to  have  made  of  it. 
Bat  why  not  untie  us?  Both  my  partner  and  I  lost  a  re¬ 
volver,  but  each  of  us  have  a  spare  one.  If  we  put  our 
forces  together  we  may  be  able  to  do  something.  Have 
many  of  the  miners  been  killed?” 

"Half  a  dozen  at  least.” 

"So  many?  How  many  are  left?” 

"About  ten — I  don’t  know  exactly.” 

"  Four  have  downed  ten  before  now,  I  fancy,  and  what 
ifcae  ooen  done  once  can  be  done  again.  Set  us  free.” 

I  won’t  do  it,”  was  the  gruff  reply, 
why?  'Don’t  you  want  to  escape?” 


"I  don’t  want  you  to  escape.  As  for  me,  I  can’t  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  they  really  intend  to  do  me  any 
further  bodily  harm.” 

"Don't  you  believe  it!”  cried  Hany.  "If  you  only  knew 
how  they  hated  you.  I  heard  enough  while  I  was  here  be¬ 
fore.” 

"I  wish  I  had  killed  you  with  my  own  hands  while  I  had 
the  chance,  you  infernal  spy!”  snarled  Craik.  "You  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this.” 

"You  couldn’t  possibly  be  worse  mistaken,”  answered 
Harry  calmly.  "This  plot  was  hatched  against  you  long 
before  I  ever  came  to  the  Burning  Mountain  mine.” 

Without  replying  Craik  got  up,  and  walking  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  stood  looking  out  for  a  moment  when  he  suddenly 
lay  down  on  the  floor  in  as  near  his  former  position  as  he 
could  get. 

The  reason  was  quickly  apparent,  for  the  door  opened 
and  Tode  Jenkins  with  four  others  came  in. 

"Well,  boss,  we  are  leaving  you  for  good  now,”  Tode 
said,  "but  we  propose  to  give  you  something  to  remember 
us  by  before  we  go.” 

"Jenkins,  have  mercy  on  a  dying  man,”  moaned  Craik. 

"Dying  man  nothing,”  sneered  Tode.  "You’ll  live  long 
enough  to  take  your  medicine  all  right.  Remember  Bart 
Seiber  ?” 

Craik  groaned  some  more. 

"Remember  Pete  Polwitz?” 

"Why  do  you  torment  me?”  groaned  Craik. 

"Remember  Hen  Radowsky  and  little  Barney  Roach? 
You  don’t  answer,  old  man,  but  you  remember  all  four  of 
them.  Where  are  they  now  ?  Dead !  Murdered  by  your  or¬ 
ders  because  they  knew  what  really  happened  to  Nelson 
Craik.  And  there  are  others,  as  you  know  blamed  well. 
What  right  have  you  to  ask  mercy  at  my  hands?  I  who 
did  your  killing  for  you  for  blessed  small  pay.” 

"Look  here,  boys,”  said  Craik,  "kill  these  detectives,  but 
spare  me  and  young  Brown,  and  I’ll  take  you  into  part¬ 
nership.  This  mine  is  a  bag  of  money.  You  shall  each 
share  alike  with  me.” 

"Not  on  your  life !  Not  for  anything  you  can  offer  us !” 
retorted  Tode.  "We  have  settled  it  all.  The  fate  of  these 
detectives  shall  be  your  fate.  I  would  spare  young  Brown 
if  I  could,  but  the  thing  is  impossible,  of  course,  so  you 
will  all  have  to  toe  the  same  mark.” 

"And  what  is  our  fate  to  be?”  demanded  Craik. 

"Wait  and  see.  Tie  him  up,  boys.  The  old  fox  may 
double  on  us  yet.” 

They  bound  him  like  the  others. 

Then  picking  the  man  up  they  walked  away  with  him. 

"What  do  you  suppose  they  intend  to  do  with  us,  Mr. 
Brady?”  Brown  asked. 

"It  is  impossible  to  tell,”  replied  the  old  detective,  "but 
to  say  the  least  the  outlook  is  anything  but  agreeable.” 

They  waited  some  little  time  in  anxious  expectation. 

rI  hen  the  bunch  returned,  and  without  further  explana¬ 
tion  Old  King  Brady  was  carried  off. 

Harry  went  next. 

He  found  that  they  were  carrying  him  to  the  entrance  of 
the  mine,  and  here  he  was  placed  in  the  little  car  used  by 
the  workmen  to  enter  it  alongside  of  Old  King  Brady  and 
Craik,  the  men  hurrying  away. 

Soon  the  men  returned  with  Joe  Brown. 
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They  placed  him  in  the  car  and  then  got  in  themselves. 

The  signal  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  lowering 
machinery  was  given,  and  the  car  ran  into  the  mine. 

At  a  point  about  fiffy  feet  from  the  beginning  of  the 
main  gallery  the  prisoners  were  laid  on  the  ground  side 
by  side,  the  men  then  retreating  and  leaving  them  in  total 
darkness. 

Craik  whined  and  pleaded  to  the  last,  but  no  answer  was 
returned  by  so  much  as  a  word. 

“ What  can  they  mean?  Do  they  intend  to  leave  us  to 
starve  to  death  thus?”  asked  Brown.  “This  is  too  terri¬ 
ble.” 

“They  are  a  merciless  lot,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
“Such  is  evidently  their  intention.” 

“It's  worse,”  groaned  Craik.  “I  can  see  through  their 
scheme.” 

“How  can  it  be  worse?”  enquired  the  old  detective. 

“Because  there  is  alwa}rs  the  possibility  of  our  being 
able  to  free  ourselves,  but  even  if  we  should  succeed  in  that 
it  will  do  us  no  good,  for  they  unquestionably  intend  to 
close  the  entrance  to  the  mine.” 

“Is  there  no  possibility  of  our  escaping  by  way  of  Shaft 
No.  10,  where  you  have  been  playing  ghost?”  asked  the 
old  detective. 

“None.  As  you-  probably  know.  No.  10  is  closed  down. 
We  could  walk  out  if  it  was  not  for  the  final  drop  to  the 
fifty-foot  level.  We  can’t  get  over  that.” 

They  lay  in  silence  now. 

Talk  seemed  useless. 

Harry,  however,  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  get 
free. 

Now  Young  King  Brady  is  blessed  with  very  small 
hands,  and  he  has  a  trick  of  compressing  them  which  he 
has  often  used  to  great  advantage  on  such  occasions  as 

this. 

He  was  trying  this  trick  now,  and  after  about  fifteen 
minutes,  when  he  suddenly  jumped  to  his  feet,  it  was  no 
surprise  to  Old  King  Brady. 

“So  you* have  done  it  again?”  the  old  detective  cried. 

“Once  again,  governor.” 

“You  free?”  demanded  Joe  Brown. 

“That’s  what  I  am,”  replied  Harry,  “and  so  shall  you  be 
in  a  few  minutes.” 

He  got  out  his  electric  flashlight  and  proceeded  to  re¬ 
lieve  Old  King  Brady  and  Joe  Brown  of  their  bonds. 

“What  about  this  man?”  he  asked,  flashing  his  light 
down  upon  Craik. 

“You  won’t  have  the  heart  to  leave  me  tied?”  whined 
the  coal  thief. 

“Wait,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “lrou  have  been  pretty 
nasty,  Mr.  Craik.  Indeed,  you  could  hardly  have  been 
more  so  if  you  had  tried.  I  think  we  will  take  no  chances 
with  a  fellow  of  your  kind.  You  may  remain  as  you  are 
for  a  while.  Come  on,  boys,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do 
for  our  country.” 

“For  heaven’s  sake  don’t  be  so  heartless  as  to  leave  me 
alone!”  groaned  Craik. 

But  the  Bradys  did  not  heed  him,  and  with  Joe  Brown 
they  walked  away. 

Now  this  mine  was  run  on  an  incline  from  the  side  of  the 

hill. 
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There  was  no  drop  to  a  lower  level,  as  was  the  case  witb 
Shaft  No.  10. 

Thus  all  they  had  to  do  in  order  to  reach  the  entrance 
was  to  walk  up  the  step  ascent. 

But  after  they  reached  the  top,  then  what?”  the  Brady? 
asked  themselves. 

It  was  a  doubtful  question,  but  it  was  one  speedily  set¬ 
tled,  for  they  had  not  gone  far  when  suddenly  a  fearful  ex¬ 
plosion  shook  the  ground  and  great  chunks  of  coal  beg&r; 
falling  about  them.  It  was  a  wonder  that  one  of  them  was 
not  hit. 

The  Bradys  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  silent  dismay.; 

“Craik  was  right,”  said  the  old  detective.  “They  hav-s- 
fired  a  blast  at  the  entrance,  and  doubtless  the  mine  is  now 
effectively  closed.” 

Stifling  vapors  filled  the  air,  causing  the  little  party  te> 
choke  and  cough. 

“This  is  terrible  !”  groaned  Brown. 

“The  air  will  clear  somewhat  in  a  minute,”  said  01<2 
King  Brady.  “Then  we  must  push  ahead  and  learn  the 
worst.” 

They  did  so,  and  found  it  as  they  had  supposed. 

For  as  they  drew  near  the  entrance  to  the  mine  they 
found  their  way  blocked  by  a  great  mass  of  coal,  through* 
the  chunks  of  which  not  even  a  single  ray  of  daylight  pen¬ 
etrated. 

“Our  sole  dependence  now  is  on  Craik,”  observed  Ola 
King  Brady  after  a  brief  discussion  of  the  situation  hae 
been  disposed  of.  “We  may  as  well  speak  the  man  fairff^ 

.  They  accordingly  returned  to  Craik. 

'•“Well,  they  have  done  just  what  I  said,  you  see!”  cried 
the  coal  stealer  bitterly  as  they  approached. 

“They  have,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “The  mine  i& 
effectually  closed.” 

“And  now  will  you  set  me  free,  or  am  I  to  lie  here  in¬ 
definitely?” 

“I  am  about  to  search  you  for  revolvers  and  knives,”  was 
the  reply.  “That  done,  I  propose  to  set  you  free.” 

“I  have  neither.  Those  scoundrels  disarmed  me.” 

“We  shall  soon  settle  that,”  replied  Old  King  Brady, 
and  he  proceeded  to  make  the  search. 

Nothing  was  found  on  the  man. 

Old  King  Brady  then  cut  his  bonds  and  helped  him 
rise.  9 

“Come,  Mr.  Craik,”  he  said,  “it  is  up  to  you.  Is  there 
any  way  of  escaping  from  this  underground  prison?” 

“Perhaps,”  replied  Craik.  “I  am  not  telling  all  I 
know,  but  if  you  have  any  hope  of  escaping,  you  will  <k? 
well  to  tie  to  me.” 

Thus  saying  he  walked  off  through  the  gallery,  produc¬ 
ing  a  flashlight  of  his  own  which  Old  King  Brady  had 
spared  in  his  search. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TODE  JENKINS  POPS  THE  QUESTION. 

Needless  to  dwell  upon  Alice’s  feelings  as  those  tw*> 
rough  miners  hurried  her  away  from  the  Bradys. 

She  realized  the  seriousness  of  her  situation  only  teo 
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well,  and  she  also  knew  that  nothing  would  help  her  but 
coolness. 

She  began  at  once  to  put  herself  right  with  her  cap- 
tors. 

“Come,  come,  gentlemen!”  she  cried,  “surely  this  is  no 
way  to  treat  a  lady.  Suppose  you  let  go  of  my  arms.  I 
can  walk  without  your  assistance.  I  am  not  fool  enough 
to  try  to  escape.” 

“You  are  pretty  enough  to  eat,  all  the  same,”  said  one 
of  her  captors  with  a  silly  leer. 

“Which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  you,”  retorted  Alice. 
“Will  vpu  act  the  gentleman  and  let  go  of  me  ?” 

“Not  until  we  have  searched  you,  my  dear/’  replied  the 

•  other.  “We  want  }'Our  revolver  and  a  few  other  things.” 

“My  revolver  you  get  right  now  if  you  will  let  go  of  me.” 

**  Don’t  be  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry.  We  will  have  you 
caged  safe  enough  in  a  minute.  Time  enough  then  to  hand 
over  your  gun,”  was  the  answer. 

They  were  taking  her  to  the  bunk-house,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Alice  found  herself  in  the  general  sitting-room 
downstairs. 

Here  they  released  .her  and  took  away  the  revolver,  which 

•  she  handed  over  to  them. 

She  was  not  searched,  however. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Alice,  for  she  had  a  spare  one  concealed 
about  her. 

“Are  you  the  wife  of  Young  King  Brady?”  was  now  de¬ 
manded. 

“That’s  it,”  replied  Alice,  thinking  that  the  best  way 
-was  to  make  the  claim.  •  %  v 

“He  is  to  be  congratulated.  Sis,  you  are  the  handsomest 
■girl  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  .  I  am  not  saying  it  to  flatter  you, 
either — only  telling  the  truth.” 

“Oh,  bother!  Spare  me  your  compliments  and  tell  me 
what  you  mean  to  do  with,  me,”  retorted  Alice. 

“Just  at  present  we  mean  to  leave  you  here,  and  a#  you 
might  not  caTe  so  awfully  much  about  staying,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  tie  you  to  a  chair.  What  ■  we  shall  do  with 
you  after  that  remains  to  be  seen.  We  will  try  and  make 
it  pleasant  for  you,  however.” 

“And  my  husband?  I  suppose  it  is  no'  use  to  ask  you' to 
spare  him.”  x  > 

“Oh,  we  won’t  hurt  him,”  laughed  the  man  who  was 
doing  all  the  talking.  “Don’t  you  worry  about  him  ” 

They  then  proceeded  to  tie  Alice’s  hands  behind  her. 

She  was  ordered  to  sit  down  and  the  rope  was  tied  to  a 
chair. 

After  that  they  both  went  away. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Alice  tried  to  break  her  bonds,  but  in  vain. 

As  she  sat  there  she  could  hear  the  shouts  and  the  shots. 
Naturally  she  wondered  what  it  all  meant. 

“They  must  be  quarreling  among  themselves,”  she 
thought.  “Can  they  have  killed  the  Bradys?  Certainly  it 
was  madness  to  venture  into  this  place.” 

Time  passed  and  the  two  men  failed  to  return. 

The  fact  was  they  were  past  returning. 

In  the  fight  both  had  fallen,  and  they  now  lay  dead 
“•utside  the  office. 

After  a  considerable  time,  during  which  no  one  came 
near  the  bunk-house,  a  loud  explosion  was  heard  and  the 
whole  house  shook. 


“They  must  be  destroying  everything,”  thought  Alice. 
“What  a  desperate  bunch  they  are,  to  be  sure.” 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  she  heard  a  door  slam  arid 
heavy  footsteps  in  the  passage. 

The  inner  door  was  flung  open  and  a  man  entered  the 
room. 

He  was  Tode  Jenkins.  Alice,  who  had  seen  him  from 
behind  the  wood  pile,  recognized  him  at  a  glance. 

“Oh,  here  you  are  then!”  cried  Tode.  “I  thought  I 
should  find  you.  Kind  of  rough  way  to  use  a  lady,  this.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought,”  replied  Alice,  “and  for  it  I 
have  to  thank  your  friends  who  brought  me  here.” 

“No  friends  of  mine,”  said  Tode.  “No  friends  of  any¬ 
body’s  now.  They  are  both  dead.” 

“So?  You  have  been  fighting  among  yourselves?” 

“That’s/ what,  but  it’s  all  over  now,  and  my  side  has 
won  out.  Cheer  up.  Birdie,  you  will  find  a  good  friend 
in  me.” 

“None  of  your  insolence  if  you  want  to  keep  in  my  good 
graces.  Don’t  you  call  me  out  of  my  name  again.” 

“And  what  is  your  name,  may  I  inquire?” 

“I  am  Mrs.  Brady.” 

“Oh,  the  young  fellow’s  wife?” 

“Yes.  What  have  you  done  with  him?” 

“He  is  all  safe — couldn’t  be  safer,  in  fact.  But  I  must 
see  you  safe,  Mrs.  Brady.  It  won’t  do  to  leave  you  here. 
My  friends  are  but  a  rough  lot.  I  am  a  gentleman  and 
know  how  to  respect  a  lady.  You  are  perfectly  safe  so 
long  as  you  tie  to  me.” 

He  proceeded  to  untie  her  from  the  chair  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  assisted  her  to  rise. 

“Going  to  untie  my  hands?”  demanded  Alice. 

“Not  just  }nt.  I  want  to  know  where  I  am  at  first. 
Come  with  me.” 

“But  where  are  you  taking  me?” 

“.To  a  place  where  you  will  be  perfectly  secure.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  come  to  any  harm.” 

“Take  me  to  my  husband.” 

“No,  no !  I  couldn’t  think  of  it.  You  wouldn't  want  to 
go  where  he  is  anyhow.” 

“'And  why  not,  may  I  ask?  A  woman  naturally  wants 
to  be  where  her  husband  is,  no  matter  what  the  danger  may 
be.” 

“I’ll  explain  later.  Come.” 

He  took  Alice  by  the  arm  and  led  her  out  of  doors. 

There  was  no  one  around  that  she  could  discover. 

Tode  hurried  her  across  the  open  space  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  office  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  that  side. 

The  mountain  reached,  they  skirted  its  base  for  perhaps 
a  hundred  yards,  and  then  suddenly  turning  around  a  pro¬ 
jecting  point  of  rocks,  entered  a  cave  of  considerable  size. 

It  was  the  scene  of  Harry’s  initiation  into  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  the  Burning  Mountain. 

Still  holding  Alice  by  the  arm,  Tode  hurried  on  across 
the  cave,  pausing  before  a  door  which  concealed  a  niche. 

This  he  proceeded  to  open  with  a  key,  and  a  small  en¬ 
closure  where  there  was  a  table  and  two  chairs  was  re¬ 
vealed. 

“Here  you  will  be  safe.”  said  Tode.  lighting  a  lantern. 
“No  one  will  ever  guess  that  you  are  here.  When  the 
boys  come  to  look  for  vou  they  will  think  you  have  e>- 
caped.” 
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“All  right/'  said  Alice,  coolly;  “ much  obliged  to  you  for 

looking  after  my  interests  so  carefully.  I  suppose  I  can 

make  myself  at  home  here.  Of  course,  you  are  going  to 

untie  mv  hands  now.” 

%• 

“  There's  no  of  course  about  it,  my  lad}r.  I  want  you  to 
understand  this  situation  thoroughly.” 

"I  think  I  do.” 

“But  I  know  you  don’t.” 

“Perhaps  then  you  will  help  me  to  understand  it?” 

“That's  just  what  I  propose  to  do  now.  Be  seated.” 

Alice  dropped  upon  one  of  the  chairs. 

Tode  took  the  other,  and  as  if  to  show  how  perfectly  at 
home  he  felt,  he  put  his.  feet  on  the  table  and  lighted  a 
cigar. 

“You  don’t  object  to  smoking,  I  hope,”  he  asked. 

“Not  at  all.  Enjoy  yourself  in  your  own  way,”  Alice 
replied. 

Outwardly  she  showed  no  alarm,  but  inwardly  she  was 
seized  with  a  horrible  fear. 

There  was  something  particularly  merciless  about  the 
cold,  gray  eyes  of  this  man  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
regarded  her. 

“I  go  to  explain,”  began  Tode.  “I’m  not  half  a  bad 
fellow,  and  if  I  do  say  it  mjrself,  I  fancy  I  am  rather  good 
looking.  You  will  never  see  your  husband  again,  Mrs. 
Brady,  so  prepare  your  mind  for  that.” 

“Is  it  so?”  replied  Alice,  coolly.  “Have  you  killed  him 
then  ?” 

“No;  I  would  have  saved  him  on  your  account  if  I  could 
have  done  so,  but  the  thing  was  impossible.  I  was  over¬ 
ruled.” 

“You  speak  as  if  he  was  dead.” 

“He  is  not,  but  his  doom  is. sealed.” 

Alice  heaved  a  sigh. 

“Well,  well,  so  I  am  relieved  of  the  man  at  last !”  she 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  relief. 

Tode  looked  over  at  her  sharply. 

“You  don’t  care  for  him  then?”  he  remarked. 

“I  certainly  do  not,”  replied  Alice.  “He  has  been  any¬ 
thing  but  a  good  husband  to  me.” 

“I  know  a  man  who  would  make  you  a  good  one,”  said 
Tode  slowly. 

“Isn’t  it  rather  previous  to  talk  of  a  second  husband 
while  according  to  you  my  present  one  still  lives?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  He  can’t  escape  death.” 

“What  have  you  done  with  him  then?” 

“Well,  seeing  that  you  don’t  care  for  him,  I  suppose  I 
mar  as  well  tell  you.” 

“I  think  so.  Suppose  you  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

“He  and  the  old  man  along  with  the  paymaster  and  that 
infernal  scoundrel  Nelson  Craik  are  prisoners  in  the  mine. 
They  will  never  leave  it  alive.” 

But  prisoners  sometimes  escape,  my  friend.” 

“There  will  be  no  escape  in  this  instance.  The  boys 
have  blown  up  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  It  is  choked  with 
coal  for  a  length  of  twenty  feet.” 

“And  that  was  the  explosion  I  heard?” 

“That  was  it.” 

“Perhaps  there  is  some  other  way  out  of  the  mine?” 

“There  is  none.” 

“By  Shaft  No/10?” 

“I  see  that  you  know  a  lot.  There  might  be  a  way  of 
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escape  by  Shaft  No.  10  providing  the  Luzon  Company 
were  working  that  shaft,  but  they  are  not.  No  one  ever- 
goes  near  it  now.” 

“  And  you  have  left  these  unfortunate  men  to  perish  by 
starvation  ?” 

“I  know  it  is  rough,  but  don’t  put  it  up  to  me.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  fact,  I  protested  against  it,  but 
it  was  no  use.  So  you  see,  Mrs.  Brady,  your  husband  is  as 
good  as  dead,  and  such  being  the  case,  I  fail  to  see  where 
the  objection  comes  in  to  your  thinking  about  this  other1 
fellow  I  have  in  mind.” 

“Meaning  yourself?”  , 

“Yes;  I  am  the  man.” 

“Isn’t  this  rather  sudden?” 

“The  case  calls  for  quick  action.  I  alone  can  protect 
you.  As  the  case  stands,  you  nejd  a  protector  the  worst 
kind  of  wa3'.” 

“Give  me  an  hour  to  think  it  over  in.  That’s  only  fair.” 

“You  shall  have  it.  I  won’t  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  -do 
for  you  in  case  you  consent  to  marry  me.  I  want  you  to.' 
take  me  on  my ‘own  merits.” 

“With  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  Do  you  forget  that' 
I  don’t  even  know  your  name?” 

‘  “My  name  is  Jenkins— Theodore  Jenkins,  commonly 
called  Tode.  What  is  your  first  name,  bv  the  way  ?” 

“Alice.” 

“Well,  all  right,  Alice,  I  am  pulling  out  and  leaving 
you  now.  Take  your  hour  to  think  my  proposition  over  in. 
When  the  time  has  passed  I  will  look  in  on  you  again.” 

He  started  to  go,  but  Alice  called  him  back. 

“Look  here,  sir,”  she  cried,  “there  will  be  nothing  doing: 
in  the  husband  line  unless  you  untie  my  hands.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  why  I  shouldn’t,”  replied  Tode, 
turning.  “You  can’t  possibly  get  out  of  here,  and  even  if.' 
you  did  succeed  in  doing  so  it  would  only  be  to  fall  ini® 
worse  trouble  than  you  are  in  now.  Yes,  Mrs.  Brady,  there 
are  worse  men  than  Tode  Jenkins  in  the  world  and  don’t 
you  forget  it.  I  have  long  been  thinking  of  hitching  up 
to  some  nice  girl,  and  I  think  you  will  about  fill  the  bill.” 

Thereupon  Mr.  Tode  Jenkins  untied  Alice’s  hands,  and 
departed,  taking  care  to  lock  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Bradys  and  Joe  Brown  hurried  on  after  Nelson 
Craik. 

The  man  led  them  to  the  cross  gallery  just  as  Harry  sup¬ 
posed  he  would. 

Here  he  opened  the  secret  door  and  passed  into  Shaft' 
No.  10. 

He  strode  on  without  speaking,  taking  the  direction  in 
which  Harry  had  seen  him  disappear  at  the  time  he- 
watched. 

Passing  through  several  galleries,  he  at  length  came  to  & 
halt  against  what  seemed  to  be  a  dead  wall  of  coal. 

“Now  then,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  am  about  to  let  you 
into  a  secret.” 

“When  I  was  superintendent  of  this  mine,  which  I  oner 
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vas  as  you  doubtless  know,  this  gallery  was  opened.  It  was 
I  who  discovered  that  at  this  point  the  Luzon  Company 
had  reached  its  boundary  line.  Beyond  lay  the  property  of 
the  Juniata  mine.  The  coal  was  of  the  best  description 
v.nd,  as  you  see,  there  is  plenty  of  it.  Your  friend,  Colonel 
Bodkin,  who  is  just  as  honest  as  his  neighbors,  and  not  one 
bit  more  so,  called  me  into  the  office  one  night  and  proposed 
to  me  to  make  here  a.  secret  door  in  the  form  of  a  box  with 
thin  slabs  of  coal  cemented  into  it  in  order  that  we  could 
go  on  working  in  this  direction  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
■aent  a  surface  here  apparently  untouched  in  case  the  J uni- 
ata  Company  put  a  spy  in  the  mine. 

“I t  was  done.  Xone  but  those  whom  we  could  implicitly 
trust  were  allowed  to  work  in  this  gallery,  which  actually 
extends  nearly  a  hundred  feet  beyond  this  door  which  I  am 
now  about  to  open.’’  v 

He  pressed  some  spring  and  pulled  the  door  back. 

Immediately  a  draught  of  cold,  pure  air  was  felt — quite 
m.  wind. 

"You  observe  the  draught?”  said  Craik.  “Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  the  surprise  which  met  us  when  we  cut  through  here. 
We  came  upon  a  rift  in  the  coal  which  is  quite  unusual  in 
this  sort  of  geological  formation.” 

He  picked  up  a  large  lump  of  coal  and  advanced  about 
;i®n  yards,  where  he  paused  and  flung  it  down.  There  was 

sound  as  the  lump  reached  the  floor  level. 

"It  is  gone !”  cried  Craik.  “Gone  down  into  the  bottom-' 
less  pit.  Beneath  this  place  must  lie  a  cavern  of  vast 
depth.  Many  times  I  have  thrown  coal  down  into  it,  but  I 
sever  yet  heard  a  piece  strike  bottom.  Come  forward  and 
•iave  a  look.” 

The  Bradys  and  Joe  Brown  advanced. 

Sure  enough,  here  was  an  opening  about  fifteen  feet 
moss  and  extending  the  width  of  the  gallery. 

^We  broke  through  here  when  we  blasted  out,”  explained 
Craik.  “Our  whole  blast  vanished  before  our  astonished 
?yes.  I  will  now  proceed  to  cross  here.  At  the  end  of  this 
•gallery  there  is  a  small  hole  big  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
Yxrough  leading  in  to  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Juniata 
mine.  Their  shaft  is  merely  an  incline.  It  will  be  easy 

walk  out  of  it  unobserved  after  nightfall.” 

Ete  reached  up  and  caught  hold  of  a  rope. 

Then  out  of  the  darkness  a  plank  descended  covering  the 
break. 

"Don’t  venture  on  it  till  I  am  over,”  he  said.  “It  is  not 
•jver  strong,  and  will  only  bear  one  person  at  a  time.” 

Xot  then  did  the  Bradys  suspect  the  treacherous  trick' 
the  wretch  intended  to  play. 

But  the  moment  he  reached  the  other  side  up  flew  the 
Hank,  manipulated  by  Craik  in  some  way  which  the  de¬ 
fectives  did  not  discover. 

'  Good-by,  gentlemen!”  he  triumphantly  cried.  “Fm 
*1!  right,  and  you  are  all  wrong.  That’s  precisely  the  way 
I  intended  it  to  be.” 

“You  treacherous  hound!”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  “you 
ieserve  the  worst  fate  which  can  befall  you.” 

”Ta,  ta,  Air.  Detective!  Don’t  get  ruffled;  some  favora¬ 
ble  wind  may  blow  you  out  of  your  troubles,  though  I 
<ieubt  it.  Mythope  is  that  you  all  starve  to  death,  for - ” 

The  sentence  was  never  completed. 

He  had  turned  as  he  began  it  to  do  something  to  the 
which  controlled  the  plank. 


As  he  did  so  the  coal  suddenly  crumbled  beneath  his 
feet. 

With  an  awful  death  cry  ringing  upon  his  lips  Xelson 
Craik  dropped  into  his  bottomless  pit. 

“Great  heavens!”  gasped  Harry,  “what  a  fearful  end!” 

“Far  better  than  the  contemptible  wretch  deserves,”  said 
Old  King  Brady.  “He’ll  be  dead  before  he  strikes  bottom. 
And  this  was  Colonel  Bodkin’s  honest  man !  If  the  truth 
were  known, 'perhaps  the  colonel  is  now  too  honest  him¬ 
self.” 

“Let  us  go  to  the  foot  of  the  straight  shaft  which  rises 
from  this  level,”  said  the  old  detective.  “I  observed  the 
way  Joe  Podwics  sounded  the  signal.  We  might  try  it. 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  of  someone  being  at  Shaft  Xo. 
10  to-day.”  > 

“At  all  events,”  remarked  Harry,  “we  have  solved  the 
mystery  of  Shaft  Xo.  10  and  have  most  effectually  laid  the 
ghost.” 

They  went  to  the  rise. 

The  signal  was  an  electric  button. 

Again  and  again  Old  King  Brady  pressed  it. 

In  Vain  they  listened  for  the  descent  of  the  car. 

“It  is  not  to  be  expected,”  sighed  the  old  detective. 

“Our  only  hope  is  in  Alice,”  said  Harry. 

“And  it  is  more  than  a  forlorn  hope !”  replied  Old  King 
Brady,  roused  to  sudden  energy.  If  that  brave  girl  has  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  do  it  she  will  come  to  our  rescue  if  she 
knows  where  we  are.” 

*  *  *  *  ❖  * 

As  we  know,  Alice  did  know  just  where  the  Bradys  were. 

Freed  of  her  bonds,  she  was  in  better  shape  to  act  than 
she  had  hoped  for. 

Probably  Tode  Jenkins  had  never  heard  of  such  things 
as  skeleton  keys. 

Alice  had  them. 

She  could  not  feel  too  thankful  that  she  had  not  been 
searched. 

She  got  the  keys  out  now  and  went  to  work  on  the 
lock. 

The  problem  proved  dead  easy. 

Alice  had  the  door  open  in  a  minute. 

Hurrying  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  she  peered  out. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight. 

Where  the  miners  were  Alice  could  not  imagine,  nor 
did  she  stop  to  investigate. 

It  seemed  her  chance,  and  she  hurried  to  the  railroad 
and  traveled  off  down  the  track. 

Many  times  the  brave  girl  looked  behind  her,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  be  seen. 

On  to  the  bridge  she  flew  unmolested,  running  when 
she  got  into  the  tunnel. 

As  for  the  rest,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

Alice  reached  the  house  in  safetv. 

The  man  was  still  absent  and  there  appeared  to  be  no¬ 
body  else  on  the  premises. 

Alice  harnessed  up  herself  and  drove  with  all  rapidity 
to  Reddington. 

But  for  the  explosion  she  might  have  doubted  Tode  Jen¬ 
kins’  storv,  but  this  seemed  to  confirm  it. 

Reddington  reached,  Alice  drove  on  to  the  mine  and 
presented  herself  at  the  office,  where  she  told  her  storv  to 
Mr.  Faxon,  the  general  superintendent. 
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“Craik  alive!  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.”  Mr.  Faxon  said. 
“Did  you  ever  see  this  man  Roberts?”  asked  Alice. 
“Never;  we  have  no  business  relation  with  Jedburg,  and 
t  I  never  go  there;  but  I  have  heard  of  the  man;  he  is  sup- 
|  posed  to  be  a  dealer  in  cord  wood.  '’ 

A 

“His  cord  wood  is  only  a  blind  to  conceal  his  stealings 
r*  of  coal  from  the  burning  mine/’  said  Alice,  adding: 

“But  we  must  act  at  once,  Mr.  Faxon.  If  you  will  take 
Qme  down  into  Shaft  No.  10  we  shall  probably  find  it  easy 
to  convince  you  that  Roberts  and  Nelson  Craik  are  one.” 
|  “Oh,  of  course  we  will  go,”  said  the  superintendent,  “but 
I  find  it  hard  to  credit  this  weird  story  of  a  secret  door  in 
a  mining  gallery.” 

And  this  was  said  when  the  man  unquestionably  must 
l  have  known  of  the  secret  door  leading  in  upon  the  property 

II  of  the  Juniata  mine  ! 

They  proceeded  to  Shaft  No.  10,  taking  Joe  Podwics 

\  along.  A 

As  they  rounded  up  the  sleigh  before  the  engine-house 
they  perceived  a  thread  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  shaft. 

“Heavens!”  gasped  Faxon,  “No.  10  has  gone  afire  1 
How  can  that  be?” 

Alice’s  heart  sank. 

“What  new  calamity  was  she  up  against  now?”  she 
asked  herself. 

Naturally  she  thought  that  Tode  Jenkins  and  his  bunch 

4/  O 

had  set  the  coal  afire. 

It  was  not  so. 

Old  King  Brady  could  have  explained  the  mystery. 
Balked  at  the  shaft,  the  Bradys  and  Joe  Brown  talked 
matters  over  and  it  was  decided  to  explore  every  gallery 
before  their  lights  became  exhausted. 

The  exploration  in  the  galleries  connected  with  Shaft 
No.  10  amounted  to  nothing,  so  they  returned  into  the 
burning  mine,  leaving  the  secret  door  open  as  they  found 

|  “How  much  hotter  it  is  in  here,”  observed  Harry. 

“Yes,  and  there  is  a  fearful  smell  of  coal  gas,”  added 
Brown.  “It  wasn’t  so  before.” 

“I  must  confess  I  don’t  like  this,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
“'for  it  is  as  you  say.  If  the  burning  mine  should  take  a 
notion  to  burn  through  on  us  now  we  should  be  in  a  sweet 
fix.” 

They  turned  into  what  Harry  called  gallery  No.  2. 

Here  the  heat  and  smell  of  gas  seemed  to  be  even  greater. 
“This  must  be  investigated,”  remarked  Old  King  Brady, 
and  he  pushed  on  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  wall  there. 

Instantly  he  removed  it  and  jumped  back. 

“What  now?”  demanded  Harry. 

“Red  hot!” 

“You  don’t  say !  The  fire  must  be  right  behind  that  wall 
there,  and  has  almost  burned  through.” 

>  The  words  were  no  more  than  spoken  than  the  point  was 

*  proved.  • 

For  suddenly  the  entire  wall  fell  inward,  revealing  a 
roaring,  fiery  furnace  which  threw  out  such  an  intense  heat 
that  the  Bradys  and  Brown  had  to  fly  for  their  lives.  As 
it  was  Harrv  found  hi3  clothes  all  scorched  when  he  came 

to  look. 

"Volumes  of  3moke  and  stifling  gas  now  began  to  fill  the 

gallery. 


“Back  to  No.  10!”  cried  Old  King  Brad}r.  “Our  only 
chance  of  life  lies  behind  that  blessed  door !  This  gas  will 
kill  us  i*n  no  time.” 

But  the  blessed  door  proved  a  leaky  door. 

Even  into  the  galleries  of  No.  10  came  the  deadly  gas. 

The  detectives  did  not  observe  it  at  first.  In  fact  it  was 
several  hours  before  the  situation  became  dangerous,  but 
it  got  to  be  so  at  last. 

Huddled  under  the  shaft  which  was  now  their  only  hope, 
the  Bradys  and  Joe  Brown  stood  with  splitting  headaches, 
feeling  that  death  was  surely  near. 

Once  again  for  perhaps  the  hundredth  time  the  old  de¬ 
tective  pressed  the  electric  button. 

“What  sound  is  that?”  cried  Harry.  “Surely  the  car  is 
coming !” 

“Delusion!”  muttered  Old  King  Brady.  “There  is  no 
hope;  it  cannot  be.” 

But  it  was ! 

Rapidly  the  sound  grew  more  distinct. 

The  car  was  surely  coming. 

“Alice  !  I  knew  it !”  gasped  Harry,  catching  sight  of  her. 

“Beware  of  that  light !”  shouted  Old  King  Brady.  “The 
mine  is  full  of  gas.” 

The  light  was  instantly  extinguished,  but  the  car  came 
on  just  the  same  and  quickly  conve}Ted  the  Bradys  and  Joe 
Brown  up  into  the  light  of  day. 

The  case  was  ended,  the  mystery  of  Shaft  No.  10  was 
solved,  and  the  victory  won. 

Out  of  that  victory  grew  a  great  big  lawsuit  between  the 
Luzon  and  the  Whitby  people,  a  claim  for  millions  due  for 
stolen  coal. 

It  was  still  pending  in  the  courts  at  last  accounts. 

But  the  Luzon  Company  gained  another  victory. 

Joe  Podwics  ventured  down  into  No.  10  and  succeeded  in 
opening  the  secret  door  and  returning  alive. 

No.  10  was  then  flooded,  and  the  water  running  into  the 
burning  mine  put  the  fire  out.  The  mine  is  being  worked 
to-day. 

Joe  Brown  got  his  position  and  is  still  with  the  Luzon 
Company. 

None  of  the  miners  were  ever  arrested. 

Perhaps  Colonel  Bodkins  had  his  own  reasons  for  not 
attempting  to  pull  them  in. 

The  colonel  proved  a  liberal  man  if  he  was  nothing  else, 
so  far  as  the  detectives  were  concerned. 

And  well  could  he  afford  to. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal  were  made  available  to 
the  Luzon  Company  through  the  doings  of  the  Bradys  in 
the  Coal  Mines. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  BRADYS  AND 
THE  VOODOO  QUEEN;  OR,  A  DARK  CASE  FROM 
SAN  JUAN  HILL.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE: — All  back  numbers  of  this  week¬ 
ly,  except  the  following,  are  in  print:  1  to  6,  9,  13,  42,  46, 
47,  53  to  56,  63,  81.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  ones  you 
want  from  any  newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  «r 
postage  stamps  by  mail  to  FRANK  T(j)USEY,  Publisher, 
24  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  and  you  will  receive  th* 
copies  you  order  by  return  mail. 
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SECRET  SERVICE. 


A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEWERS 

OR 

A  DARK  MYSTERY  OF  NEW  YORK, 


By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 


(CHAPTER  III — Continued ) 

The  detective  knew  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  case. 

Presently  he  said:  / 

“What  can  have  been  the  motive  for  the  murder  of  your 
father?” 

“I  do  not  know.  I  can  think  of  no  motive.  He  was  a  poor 
man.” 

“And  this  Kane  Darwin  is  a  river  thief  and  desperado?” 

“Yes,”  assented  Mark.  “I  know  the  man  because  one  day 
Luke  Link  pointed  him  out  to  me.  Then  once  or  twice  he  has 
been  to  see  my  father  on  some  mysterious  business.  But  as  I 
was  always  sent  out  of  the  room  I  do  not  know  what  the 
business  was.” 

“Have  you  not  even  a  suspicion?” 

“I  have  been  racking  my  mind  for  days  to  think  of  one, 
and  I  have  recalled  to  mind  a  peculiar  fact.  But  you  can 
scarcely  call  it  a  suspicion.” 

“Tell  it  me.  Let  me  judge  of  that.” 

“Well,  my  father  had  a  habit  of  talking  in  his  sleep.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Always  after  Kane  Darwin  had  been  to  see  him,  his  sleep 
was  more  troubled  than  usual.”  '• 

“Did  you  ever  catch  what  he  said  then?” 

“Yes.  He  always  muttered  about  a  secret  of  the  sewers.” 

“Ah!  What  more?” 

“Nothing.  Only  from  that,  it  seemed  to  me  possible  that 
the  secret — if  such  there  really  be — of  which  hh  muttered  in 
his  sleep,  may  have  formed  the  motive  for  his  murder.” 

“Right.  This  is  a  clew.” 

“Do  you  realy  think  so?” 

“Yes.  I  will  soon  be  on  the  trail  of  your  enemies.  I  have 
vowed  to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  attempting  to  murder 
me,  and  besides  /this  case  interests  me  deeply.  I  mean  to  show 
the  police  the  error  into  •which  they  have  fallen.  Then,  too, 
I’ll  stand  your  friend,  my  lad,  and  we’ll  clear  up  the  dark 
mystery  yet,”  said  Damond. 

He  spoke  hopefully. 

Mark  was  delighted. 

Such  was  his  confidence  in  the  great  detective  that  he  felt 
sure  that  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  accomplish 
what  he  promised,  he  would  succeed. 

But  some  weeks  elapsed  before  Damond  was  recovered. 

Meantime  Mark  made  his  home  at  the  house  of  the  detective. 
But  the  boy  frequently  visited  his  old  abode  in  Sewer  Alley. 

Something  seemed  to  draw  the  boy  there  again,  and  again. 
Did  he  hope  to  make  some  discovery  looking  to  the  solution 
of  the  mystery?  Perhaps  so. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  Damond,  the  detective,  was 
able  to  begin  to  “pipe"  the  dark  mystery  he  had  determined 
to  solve. 

One  evening,  while.  Mark  was  absent,  Damond  set  out  to 
strike  the  trail  of  thq  boy’s  enemies. 

We  should  here  pause  to  state  that  on  account  of  Mark’s 
accusation,  Kane  Darwin  had  been  arrested  by  the  police,  but 


by  means  of  numerous  witnesses,  he  had  set  up  such  a  strong 
alibi  that  he  was  discharged. 

Damond  was  in  luck  that  night,  when  he  first  ventured  to 
set  to  -work  on  the  case. 

He  sighted  Darwin,  of  whom,  during  his  previous  career,  he 
had  seen  a  photograph.  That  night  Darwin  was  not  disguised. 

Damond  set  out  to  “pipe”  his  man. 

But  he  lost  him  in  Sewer  Alley,  close  to  Manton  Manvill’s 
farmer  home.  Just  then  the  detective  heard  a  thrilling  shout, 
and  recognized  Mark’s  voice. 

Bounding  forward  he  dashed  open  the  door  of  the  lad’s 
former  home.  Then  he  saw  Mark  held  by  an  old  man. 

“Release  that  boy!”  cried  Damond,  presenting  his  revolver. 

“Hold!  Don’t  fire.  This  is  my  father!”  cried  Mark. 

“Your  father?”  exclaimed  the  astonished  detective.  “What 
strange  mystery  is  this?  Has  the  dead  come  to  life,  or  were 
you  deceived  after  all?” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MARK  AND  THE  DETECTIVE - THE  BOY  RECALLS  SOMETHING 

IMPORTANT. 

As  Damond  voiced  the  supreme  astonishment  which  the 
sight  of  the  scene  in  the  hovel,  which  had  formerly  been  Mark 
Manvill’s  home,  occasioned  him,  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol 
rang  out  behind  the  detective. 

The  bullet  whizzed  by  the  head  of  the  officer,  just  missing 
him  by  a  hair’s  breath,  as  he  thought. 

Turning  instantly,  Damond  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  shadowy 
form  vanishing  around  the  corner  of  an  adjacent  building. 

He  thought  the  man  was  Kane  Darwin. 

“I’ll  not  pursue  the  villain  now.  Let  me  rather  first  under¬ 
stand  the  mystery  of  Manton  Manvill,”  said  the  officer,  men¬ 
tally. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  door  of  the  old  delapidated  building 
again.  He  saw  Mark  standing  like  one  dazed  in  the  center 
of  the  apartment  upon  which  the  door  opened. 

But  Manton  Manvill— the  lad’s  father— had  disappeared. 

Damond  was  more  surprised  and  mystified  than  ever. 

The  conduct  of  the  old  man,  around  whom  centered  so  much 
mystery  and  weird  interest,  seemed  inexplicable  to  the  de¬ 
tective. 

“Where  has  he  gone?  Your  father,  I  mean?”  demanded  Da¬ 
mond,  entering  the  room. 

“He — he - ”  Mark  faltered. 

“Has  the  boy  lost  his  mind?”  wondered  Damond. 

But  he  went  on  sternly: 

“You  have  positively  affirmed  that  your  father  was  dead." 

“Yes,”  replied  Mark,  brightening.* 

And  yet  now  you  have  declared  that  the  man  who  has 
just  fled  is  he.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  contradiction?" 

“I  am  as  perplexed  and  as  much  in  doubt  as  you  are." 
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"But  was  that  man  really  your  father? 
“He  said  so.” 


“And  did  you  believe  him?” 

“Ah!  this  affair  demands  a  complete  explanation." 

“Ah!  And  your  father’s  hands  were  perfect?” 

“Yes." 

“What  did  the  man  say  to  you?  How  did  you  meet  him? 
Tell  me  all  about  it?” 

“He  suddenly  entered  this  room  and  found  me  alone.” 

“But  a  few  moments  ago?” 

^  “Yes.” 

“Then  what?” 

“He  said  that  he  had  only  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  on  the 
night  when  I  left  him  here  for  dead.” 

“Whoever  the  rascal  was,  he  is  working  a  cunning  scheme, 
you  may  be  sure.” 

Damond  began  to  suspect  the  nature  of  his  disguised  man’s 
motive. 

“What  more  did  your  pretended  father  say  in  explanation 
of  his  conduct?” 

“He  stated  that  he  killed  Dave  Rook.” 

“I  thought  he  would  say  that.” 

“He  also  said  that  he  had  received  his  wounds  in  a  fight 
with  Rook.” 

“Go  on.” 

“The  impostor  further  said  that  he  had  fled  from  this  house 
shortly  after  my  departure,  having  recovered  from  his  faint¬ 
ing  fit.  But  he  declared  he  had  killed  Rook  in  self  defense.” 

“You  have  not  reached  the  main  point  of  his  statement 
yet.  The  real  purpose  of  his  deception  is  not  developed.” 

“I  am  coming  to  that.” 

“Then  he  finally  came  to  the  real  motive?” 

“I  think  so.  He  said,  at  last,  that  though  he  was  really 
innocent,  the  circumstances  were  such  that  he  could  not  es¬ 
tablish  his  innocence  of  the  murder  of  the  man  he  claimed 
to  have  slain  in  self-defense  and  so  he  was  resolved  to  leave 
the  country.” 

“And  he  said  you  must  go  with  him?”  exclaimed  the  de¬ 
tective. 

“Yes.  You  have  hit  it  exactly.  Those  were  his  very  words.” 

“Why  did  you  scream  as  you  did?” 

“The  man  beard  your  footsteps  and  seized  me  as  if  about 
to  attempt  to  drag  me  away.  At  that  moment  I  saw  the  face 
of  Kane  Darwin  at  the  window,  and  I  was  so  startled  by 
the  sight  of  the  villain  that  I  cried  out  involuntarily.” 

“I  see  the  whole  game!  Your  enemies  fear  you.  The  man 
who  personated  your  father  was  sent  to  decoy  you  into  their 
power.  They  counted  upon  completely  deceiving  you.” 

“It  must  be  so.” 

“The  conspirators,  no  doubt  fear  you  may  some  day  un¬ 
earth  the  plot,, of  which  your  father’s  murder  was  a  part,  and 
it  may  be  that  they  think  you  hold  a  clew  to  the  secret  of  the 
sewers.”  t 

“Ah.  Then  you  attach  importance  to  my  father’s  mutterings 
In  his  sleep  about  a  secret  of  the  sewers?” 

“I  do.  But  now  come  with  me.  Our  enemies  are  lurk¬ 
ing  near.  They  are  under  cover  while  we  are  not,  as  regards 
disguise.  We  must  get  to  a  place  of  greater  security  without 
delay.” 

Damond  led  the  way  from  the  hovel  as  he  spoke. 

Mark  ?danvill  came  close  behind  him. 

Swiftly  they  made  their  way  out  of  that  dangerous  locality 
and  then  they  turned  into  a  respectable  street. 

The  officer  repaired  to  a  public  building  in  which  he 
had  an  office,  and  having  entered  with  his  bo>^h  companion 
he  r  lose'1  and  secured  the  door. 

Then  he  and  Mark  became  seated,  and  Dan^ond  said: 

“I  have  brought  you  here  to  tell  you  certain  facts  which 


I  am  now  convinced  it  is  best  that  you  should  know,  as  you 
are  undoubtedly  interested  in  some  way  in  the  secret  of  the 
sewers.  ” 

Mark  listened  eagerly,  as,  after  a  pause  of  some  length, 
during  which  the  detective  hastily  reflected  upon  what  he 
was  about  to  say  he  went  on  as  follows: 

“Some  months  ago  I  received  a  communication  from  the  1 
chief  of  police  in  Boston,  informing  me  that  a  desperate 
character,  an  ex-convict  and  river  thief,  named  Kane  Darwin, 
had  left  Boston  for  New  York  in  company  with  a  mysterious 
Spaniard  called  Mazona  and  a  cut-throat  of  the  worst  sort  by 
the  name  of  Bragg.” 

“Ah,  it  was  only  but  comparatively  recent  that  Darwin  was 
first  seen  around  Sewer  Alley,”  said  Mark. 

“The  Boston  chief  of  police  further  informed  me  that 
through  the  drunken  revelations  of  a  ‘crook,’  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  to  some  extent  in  the  confidence  of'  Darwin,  he  had 
learned  that  the  Boston  criminals  and  the  mysterious  Spaniard 
had  gone  to  New  York  to  work  out  some  deep  and  startling 
plot  of  murder,  from  which  they  expected  to  realize  an  im¬ 
mense  fortune. 

“The  photograph  of  Darwin  was  inclosed  in  my  letter  from 
the  Boston  official,  and  he  requested  me  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  desperado  and  his  comrades. 

“I  resolved  to  spot  them,  but  the  trio  must  have  been  'at¬ 
tended  with  rare  good  luck,  for  they  did  not  come  under  my 
notice  until  a  few  days  previous  to  the  night  when  you  believe 
.  your  father  was  slain. 

“As  soon  as  I  spotted  Darwin  I  set  in  to  ‘pipe’  him,  mean¬ 
ing  to  drop  to  the  plot  which  had  brought  him  from  Boston 
with  the  Spaniard  and  Bragg. 

“Through  the  error  of  a  fellow  detective,  who  was  on  the 
trail  with  me,  Darwin  dropped  to  our  ‘pipe’  and  identified  me. 

“I  believe  then  the  criminal  conspirators  planned  to  ‘put 
out  my  light.’  Hence  they  attacked  me  the  night  you  found 
me  in  the  sewer. 

“Now  they  did  not  murder  3rour  father  without  a  powerful 
motive.  I  know  they  have  been  secretly  tracking  him  since 
I  dropped  to  them.  It  is  my  theory,  therefore  that  the  deep 
and  startling  plot  the  villainous  trio  came  here  to  work  out 
relates  to  ‘the  secret  of  the  sewer,’  of  which  your  father  mut¬ 
tered.  Indeed,  I  now  conjecture -that  the  villains  sought  to 
wrest  that  secret  from  your  father. 

“But  at  the  same  time,  I  am  all  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
the  secret  can  be.  However,  the  evidence  that  you  are  in 
some  way  interested  in  the  mystery,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
is  clear.  Were  you  not  so,  this  last  remarkable  attempt  to  get 
you  in  their  power  would  hardly  have  been  made  by  the 
conspirators.  ^ 

“Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  you  understand  how  I  came 
to  be  on  the  track  of  your  enemies,  how  they  knew  that  such 
was  the  fact,  and  why  my  life  was  attempted. 

“I  did  not  disclose  my  identity  at  the  police  station,  because 
had  I  have  done  so,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  explanations  relating  to  this  strange  case  which  I  did 
not.  care  to  make  public. 

“The  fact  is,  Mark,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  I  am  work¬ 
ing  one  one  of  the  most  strange  and  mysterious  detective  cases 
of  modern  times,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  rivals  to  the  dark  mystery.  I  want  to  ferret  it  out  by 
myself,  and  foil  the  desperadoes  who  meant  to  murder  me, 
by  my  own  hand. 

“I  have  taken  a  great  liking  to  you,  Mark.  Years  ago  I 
lost  a  little  son  who,  had  he  lived,  would  now  have  been  about 
your  age.  If,  as  I  suspect,  the  plot  of  the  villains  relating 
to  the  secret  of  the  sewers  is  intended  to  wrong  you  in  any 
way,  you  will  find  in  me  a  true  friend,  ever  ready  to  help 
you  on  the  side  of  justice.” 
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As  the  detective  paused  Mark  Manvill  grasped  his  extended 
hand  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

“I  am  sincerely  thankful  that  I  have  enlisted  your  sym¬ 
pathy  and  friendship,”  said  Mark. 

“And  now  I  want  you  to  reflect  carefully  on  the  past,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  recall  some  hint  of  the  secret  which  your 
father  probably  held  which  he  may  have  let  drop,  though  you 
have  not  recalled  it,”  continued  Damond. 

“I  can  think  of  nothing,”  replied  Mark,  after  a  moment, 
“only  that  I  often  thought  it  odd  that  my  father,  poor  as  he 
was,  managed  to  send  me  to  one  of  the  best  private  tutors 
in  the  city  for  instruction.  He  did  that,  and  he  meant  I 
should  ultimately  graduate  at  some  college;  yet  he  must 
have  had  a  hard  time  to  get  the  money  even  for  my  tutor 
here  in  New  York,  as  his  only  occupation  was  doing  odd  jobs 
along  the  river  front  with  his  boat.” 

“But  Man  ton  Manvill  was  always  regarded  as  an  honest 
man.  It  was  supposed  poverty  compelled  him  to  live  where 
he  did.” 

“Yes,  but -  ah,  I’ve  thought  of  something  that  may  be  a 

point  for  you  at  least!  ”  exclaimed  Mark,  as  a  recollection 
.flashed  upon  his  mind. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Damond  eagerly. 

“Why,  often,  when  the  time  came  for  my  tutor  to  be  paid 
each  quarter,  my  father  would  be  absent  all  night,  I  know 
not  where.  Then,  in  the  morning,  while  he  thought  I  slept, 
I’ve  seen  him  counting  over  Spanish  gold  coins.” 

Damond  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  he  said: 

“One  of  the  trio  we  are  working  to  foil  is  a  Spaniard!” 

“Yes,  but  I  was  about  to  add,  my  father  would  then  go  out 
and  exchange  the  Spanish  coins  for  American  currency.” 

“We  have  struck  a  clew!  I’ll  wager  the  secret  of  the  sewer 
relates  to  Spanish  gold!”  said  Damond. 

“It  seems  probable!” 

“Yes,  the  mysterious  Spaniard  who  is  working  with  Darwin 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  deeply  interested  in  the  plot  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in,”  responded  the  detective. 


CHAPTER  V. 

c 

LUKE  LINK  BRINGS  NEWS — A  DARING  BURGLAR. 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do  next?”  asked  Mark,  presently.  % 

“I  intend  to  pipe  the  villains  close.  The  leading  clew  I 
want  can,  it  seems,  be  derived  only  directly  from  them.” 

“But  now,”  he  added,  “let  us  overhaul  your  deceased  father’s 
belongings,  and  see  if  we  can  find  anything  that  will  throw' 
any  further  light  on  the  mystery.” 

“Agreed.  You  know  I  moved  everything  father  owned  from 
the  rookery  in  Sewer  Alley  to  a  storage  room  on  an  adja¬ 
cent  street?” 

“Yes.  The  hour  is  now  ten  o’clock,  and  the  place  closes  at 
about  eight  at  night,  I  suppose.  However,  the  proprietor  occu¬ 
pies  rooms  over  the  storage-house.  I  know  him,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  he  will  allow  me  to  search  your  father’s  effects  to-night.” 

“Then  shall  we  go  to  the  storage-house  now?” 

“Yes.” 

Damond  put  a  revolver  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  one  to  Mark. 

“We  are  marked  men  now,  my  boy.  Darwin  and  his  com¬ 
rade  wrill  have  another  try  to  capture  you  and  lay  me  out 
yet.  We  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard,”  he  said. 

“I  understand  that,  sir,”  replied  the  boy. 

Then,  having  provided  himself  with  a  dark  lantern,  Damond 
l©d  the  way  to  the  street. 

Having  reached  it,  they  set  out  at  once  to  go  to  the  storage- 
house,  where  Manton  Manvill’s  household  goods  had  been 
stored.  • 


One  point  of  the  mystery  was  uppermost  now  in  Markv 

mind,  and  he  said  to  the  officer: 

“If  my  father  was  murdered,  bowr  do  you  account  for  the 

disappearance  of  his  body?” 

“It  is  clear  to  me  that  his  body  was  carried  awray  by  Dar¬ 
win  and  his  confederates.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should 
spirit  away  his  remains  in  order  to  make  the  charge  of  the 
murder  of  Rock  the  gambler  stands  against  him.’ 

“True.  No  doubt  Darw'in’s  party  really  murdered  Rook  and 
placed  my  father’s  knife  so  the  weapon  would  give  its  silent 
but  terrible  testimony  against  my  father.” 

“I  think  so.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  whole  series  of  occur¬ 
rences  that  transpired  on  the  night  of  our  first  meeting,  save 
only  our  escape,  was  arranged  in  advance  by  the  conspirators.” 

“But  if  they  murdered  my  father,  granted  that  he  held  the 
secret  they  were  after,  must  we  not  conclude  they  first  gained 
the  information  they  wanted  from  him.” 

“It  would,  indeed,  so  appear.  But  hark!  we  are  followed!” 
replied  the  detective. 

They  were  on  a  comparatively  deserted  cross  street. 

At  that  moment  Damond  had  detected  the  sounds  of  stealthy 
footsteps  moving  up  behind  him. 

He  wheeled  like  a  flash  as  he  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  low 
tone. 

Mark  also  turned  instantly. 

Damond  made  a  quick  leap  at  the  person  who  was  stealing 
up  behind  him  and  caught  him  by  die  collar. 

Then  Mark  recognized  Luke  Link,  the  boy  who  lived  with 
old  Kutchins,  the  junkman. 

“Luke!”  exclaimed  Mark,  in  surprise. 

“Do  you  know  the  boy?”  asked  Damond. 

“Yes.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

Mark  explained. 

“Why  were  you  following  us?”  demanded  Damond,  still 
holding  on  the  dark-faced  boy. 

“Because  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Mark.  Now  I  know  you  are 
his  friend,  I’ll  speak  right  out.” 

“Do  so.” 

Damond  released  his  hold  on  the  boy. 

Luke  Link  lifted  his  great  black  eyes  to  Mark’s  face,  and 
said  earnestly: 

“Darwin- goes  to  rob  you  to-night!  ” 

“What!  What  do  you  mean?”  exclaimed  Damond. 

“Just  what  I  said.  Darwin  was  at  old  Kutchins’  to-night. 
I  listened  to  them  talk.” 

“Yes — yes.  What  did  you  overhear?”  interrupted  Damond, 
impatiently. 

“This;  Kutchins  said:  ‘Did  you  search  the  old  man’s  house¬ 
hold  goods  yet?’  Darwin  replied:  ‘No.  But  I  go  to  do  so  to¬ 
night,  and  if  I  find  what  I  want  I  shall  carry  it  off.  We  shall 
have  the  secret  of  the  sewers  in  our  possession  in  the  end. 
The  Spaniard  will  spend  money  freely  to  that  end.  ‘Are  you 
sure  old  Manton  Manvill  held  the  secret  the  Spaniard  has 
hired  you  and  Bragg  to  help  him  discover?’  asked  Kutchins. 
\es,  replied  Darwin.  Then  they  talked  about  something  else 
until  Dai w in  went  away.  I  saw  you  go  in  the  house  you  just 
came  out  of  when  I  was  passing  it  the  other  day.  So  I  has¬ 
tened  there  to  tell  you  what  I  overheard.  I  saiv  you  come  out. 
But  I  didn  t  know  I  was  free  to  speak  before  your  companion. 
So  I  followed  you,  hoping  to  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  you 
alone.  ” 

The  boy  paused. 

“Well  don^well  done!”  cried  Mark. 

\  es,  and  ll’eie  is  a  icward,  said  Damond  as  he  slipped  a 
banknote  into  the  hand  of  the  dark-faced  lad. 

(This  ston/  to  he  continued  in  our  nest  issue.) 
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